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The estate of Mr. Forrest F. Dryden, reproduced from 
an original painting in oil. The treatment of the 
trees was entrusted to the demonstrated skill of Davey 
Tree Surgeons. 


Among prominent persons served by Davey Tree 
Surgeons are: 


HAROLD F. McCORMICK 
IRVIN S. COBB 

CHARLES L. TIFFANY 
DANIEL GUGGENHEIM 
CAPT. ISAAC E. EMERSON 
H. S. FIRESTONE 

MRS. T. J. EMORY 

MRS. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


JOHN DAVE 
Father of Tree Sr 7] 
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O you really know what is the condition of your trees? Yes, they probably look all 
right to the untrained eye. But a fine valuable tree may appear healthy and still 
be rotting away on the inside or be ready to split to pieces in any high wind. 


On a certain large estate where a squad of Davey Tree Surgeons were at work, the Davey 
representative called the owner’s attention to a beautiful tree with a badly splitting 
crotch. The owner, not realizing its serious condition, replied, “Let that one go for a 
while; there are some other ones I wish to take care of first.” No amount of argument 
would cause him to change his decision. A heavy summer storm happened to come up 
a week or so later, and half of that tree crashed to the ground. This same thing is hap- 
pening to thousands upon thousands of fine trees every year. And all because the owners, 
not realizing the dangerous conditions that may exist, neglect them just because the leaves 
are green and the trees may look healthy and safe. 


For the treatment of your priceless trees you will certainly require Tree Surgeons of 
unquestioned skill and responsibility. The Davey Organization of several hundred 
highly trained men of fine character has been built slowly and patiently to give the ut- 
most in Tree Surgery. A careful examination of your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with telephone connections: New York City, 225 Fifth Ave. ; Chicago, 
Westminster Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; and Boston. Write nearest office 


Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Newport, Hartford, Stamford, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, Montclair, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee. Canadian address: 
252 Laugauchitere West, M 1 











DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 








Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Victrola XVII, $275 Other styles of 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332.50 the Victor and Victrola 
Mahogany or Oak $12 to $950 


Every one of these Victor artists 
is a reason for having a Victrola 


ALDA cuLP GALLI-CURC! JOURNET MURPHY scorTi 

BOR! OE GOGORZA GARRISON KREISLER PADEREWSK! SEMBRICH 
BRASLAU OELUCA Gilly KUBELIK PATTI TETRAZZINI 
CALVE OESTINN GLUCK MARTINELLI POWELL WERRENRATH 
caruso Eames HAMLIN McCORMACK RUFFO WHITEMILL 
CLEMENT ELMAN HCIFETZ MELBA SAMMARCO WITHERSPOON 
CORTOT FARRAR HOMER SCHUMANN-HEINK ZIMBALIST 


It is to these artists the public instinctively turns for musical enter- 
tainment in the great opera houses, theatres and concert auditoriums 
throughout the world. Andon the Victrola their glorious art echoes 
and re-echoes in thousands upon thousands of homes. 

To hear these famous artists on the Victrola is to be thrilled and 
inspired by their exquisite interpretations, to experience the delight 
that only the greatest music can bestow—that only Victor Records 
bring into your home. Every rendition as true as life itself—and it 
is in acknowledgment of this perfection that these great artists have 
chosen the Victrola as the instrument to convey their masterpieces 
to the music-lovers of all the world. 


Any Victor dealer anywhere will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any 
music you wish to hear. 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and should be 
used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 
“‘Victrola’’ is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


C) Mishkin Dupont — Matzene — Horner Rembrandt Studio — Straus-Peytor 
l Apeda Bangs — Underwood & I | 


Davis & Sanford — Kirkland — Hal! 
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We are now prepared to super- 
vise building any one of our 
House Beautiful Homes for you 
if you live within a radius of one 
hundred miles of Boston, Mass. 


AST year, as our HOUSE BEAUTIFUL readers 
will remember, we built one of our HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL homes out in West Newton, Mass. 
We put ourselves in exactly the same position as 
any man or woman building the home long dreamed 
of. Wehad been studying plans of houses for many 
years, and at last had found one which we just 
had to build. So we went in search of the right 
lot for our particular house and found it. Then, 
so as to do everything just as many of those 
building are obliged to do, we borrowed money 
from a cooperative bank to build the house. We 
engaged a good contractor and went ahead. 
Everyone who had the opportunity of seeing the 
house congratulated us on the result—the place 
selected and the thoroughness with which the 
work was done. 

Having taken this step, we are now ready 
for the next logical step-—— supervising the building 
of homes for others. At present we 
are going to confine this to build- 
ing the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL homes 
and only within a radius of one 
hundred miles from Boston. Later 
we hope to extend this service to 
any part of the United States. 
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Two New Features of Our Readers’ Service 


We have enlarged our Readers’ 
Service Staff so as not only to 
give advice in decorating or 
furnishing your home, but to 
actually do it for you. 


EVER a day passes but what our mails are 

filled with letters asking advice concerning 
decorating or furnishing homes— sometimes just 
one room, occasionally the whole house. We 
have enjoyed studying these problems brought 
to us and helping our readers in their solution. 
All the time, however, we have had a secret long- 
ing to go further than this, to actually decorate 
and furnish the homes for our readers. At last 
our hopes have been realized. 

We are ready at the present time to decorate 
or furnish any of our readers’ homes within a 
radius of one hundred miles of Boston. Later on 
we will extend this service to readers living farther 
away. We will, of course, continue our regular 
correspondence service in addition to this new one. 

We feel sure that our readers will welcome this 
new feature of our Service Department and will 
be glad to avail themselves of our wide experi- 
ence along these lines. We will be able, of course, 
with our larger staff, to attend to 
all the details of this decorating and 
furnishing—the original planning, 
the purchasing of materials and the 
very last placing of the furniture. 
Small houses or large houses, or 
single rooms, we are ready for all. 





For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 










The War House 


House Beautiful Homes No. I 








House Beautiful Homes No, 2 





For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Prize House | 


The Peace House 
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A California 
Bungalow Built of Redwood 


Everybody at one time or another has wanted to live in a Cal- 
ifornia bungalow. When it is built of warm Redwood it has that 
| comfortable “livableness” which makes it more nearly the ideal 

| home than any other type of dwelling. It is the Redwood, which 
grows nowhere in the world but California, that gives a bungalow 
the indefinable charm which distinguishes a home from a house. 


| | You, too, can have a home of Redwood built in the bungalow 
| style. It may have to be adapted to the particular part of the < 
country in which you live, but wherever it is, the Redwood bun- 
galow breathes of the sunshine and warmth of California. i 


Redwood is a beautiful wood. Its straight, clear grain and eee. 
old-rose color give it a unique place among building timbers. 
































It resists fire to a remarkable degree because it is free from 1 | 
pitch and resin. It possesses extraordinary endurance even in | 
: contact with the ground because it is impregnated with a natural 
iy I | preservative. When properly seasoned, Redwood will not shrink, 
| | warp or crack. It is the ideal home-building wood. i 
| Send for free booklets: “California Redwood Homes” and | 
| | “How to Finish Redwood.” | 


| | 

, , | 
| Your lumber dealer shou'd carry Redwood. If he does not, I 
write us and we will see that your requirements are supplied. 




















716 Exposition Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


.. California Redwood 


Resists Fire and Rot 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION HH | 
| 
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Home Furnishings 
Beautiful hand-made Furniture, Lamps, 
Vases, Bowls, Trays, Table-Mats, Desk 
Sets, Book Ends, Candlesticks and many 
other handsome pieces. Exclusive designs. 
Exquisite work in Copper, Bronze, Wood, 
Leather. Rich color, fine craftsmanship. 
Many patterns for you to choose from. 


Our prices will fit your pocketbook 
Write for 25th Anniversary Catalog “B” 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 




















LAWTON RESUMES 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


While there will never again be a great quantity of thick and 
sparkling gem antiques, J] have that quality asever. Worthless 
new rugs have advanced 100 per cent to 300 per cent; good old 
ruge less ama wy agony? commodity, gold excepted. Such 
rugé are us gold and always will be. CONGRESS 
STRUCK THE ‘L C xt RY TAX FROM ORIENTAL RUGS. 
1 cannot interest Kermanshab admirers nor buyers of washed 
uge My customers own some rugs previously shown by 





r 

plate in Hawley, Mumford. Lewis, etc. Half of 500 wise buy- 
ers of America are on my books. If you would bea sincere 
lover and buyer of quality, write for further rug news. 


I prepay express everywhere of course. Am alse very glad 
to advise truth-seekers. No obligation on anybody to buy. A 
jescriptive list of my wonderful stock for the asking. 


{ 





p—iB personal 
L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


More than $150,000 of rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 MT. VERNON STREET 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 


advise me where I can buy the following articles: 


WW 





Ft a alin 


We are glad to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY MusT 
ACCOMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. ADDRESS READERS’ SERVICE, 
UsING CouPON PRINTED BELow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this 
Department, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON St., BOSTON. 


READERS’ SERVICE does not buy articles mentioned 
in these columns; please do not send money or stamps 
for such purpose 

Orders should be sent directly to the firms whose names 
and addresses the READERS’ SERVICE will supply. In 
ordering articles costing under $1.00 please send price in 
stamps owing to exchange charges on checks. Additional 
postage for mailing should be included. 


EIJI ware, that lovely pale green china seen 

in Japanese shops, is very practical and 
attractive on the tea or luncheon table, and 
the delicate color blends beautifully with the 
tone of almost any room. Cups and saucers 
are fifty cents, tea plates forty-five cents, 
larger plates in proportion. The hot tea or 
coffee stand is thirty-five cents. A whole tea- 
set is reasonable in price. [794] 


OW that older people are flying through the 

air, the most popular toy for the youngster 
is an aeroplane, and some of them are fascinat- 
ing. One of the most popular designs, which 
seems to be strong and really flies, comes in 
three sizes and is guaranteed to fly from 200 to 
500 feet according to size. The three sizes are 
priced at $1.50, $3, and $5. [795] 


SET of six cardboard book-markers seen 

in a specialty shop would be sure to please 
the book-lover. One set was of different- 
colored pansies. Another was of sweet peas, 
all done in water-color process, and all suitable 
for summer books. The price was seventy- 
five cents a set. Another set, of red winter 
berries and cones, was eighty-fivecents. Post- 
age extra. [796] 


AN unusually artistic and good-looking wall- 

sconce seen in an exclusive shop was de- 
signed of hand-wrought iron and all drilled 
for electric wiring. One-inch bands of iron, 
in the shape of an inverted fourteen-inch cross 
with curled ends, formed the bracket to which 
the curved arm holding the candle socket was 


attached. The dull iron would look well in 
hall, living-room or library. The price was 


C Ad 
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McCutcheon’s 


Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is ready 


The McCutcheon illustrated Fall 
and Winter Catalogue will delight 
the hearts of shoppers. 

Thirty-two pages of the very best values to 


be found at ‘‘ The Linen Store,’’ selected 
with care from our comprehensive stocks. 


Send for this new catalogue and 
let it solve your shopping prob- 
lems. Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 














Use This Chest FREE 


Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar ‘ 
Chest pe aut = 


Sent on 
Free Trial 





Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 
Your choice of many styles and designs 
sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont protects 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed inevery home. 
Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. | 
The ideal Christmas, wedding or birthday gift. Write to- 
day for our great new illustrated ian postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO Dept. S___Statesville. N.C. 





Direct 
From 
Factory 
to Home 





















HILL CLOTHES DRYER 


Helps Lighten the 
Work of Wash-day. 


No walking or dragging clothes 
basket. Nosoiled clothes lines. 

Easily fittedintospecialsocket and 
easily removed, leaving lawn clear. 


Price reasonable. Send for our 
new folder, free. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 


53 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 














$10 for the pair. [797] | 


FOR SALE 
A Dinner Set of Old English China, complete - - $300 


DAINTY present for the baby is a shim- 


























NUMBER NUMBER. - NUMBER.......... mery shell-pink toilet set in the beautiful | Address S. P. BISCH, P. O. Box 396 
opalescent lustre-ware. There are three pieces, East Liberty Station Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a deep open and a shallow covered box, and a —__—— — - 
NUMBER NUMBER - NUMBER.......... tray, all lined with delicate cream. The set 
could be used on any bureau, in fact, and noth- JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 
ing is prettier than the lustre ware. Price, lhe ' 
I acs ong See pieennetr cones beeincenies meaneaees $7.15 By RALPH BERGENGREN, with illustrations 
‘In ‘the same shop was a cunning sugar by: Maunce £. Gay. 
| trough in the same beautiful lustre ware. It The First Atlantic Book for Children ; g 
NN amish ren aerate rere cceenrenceeisives would be lovely on a tea-table. The color was Verses of unusual charm and sentiment, in | 
ale nnn wlth mole Galles Mal lt To ine which both children and grown-ups will delight. 
pale green with pale yellow lining, but it may With full-page illustrations in color, handsomely 
| be ordered in any color. Price, $3.05. Post- boxed. $2.50 postpaid. 
IT BP eae STATE.....___..... nnn ames 
sax age eatea. [798] The Atlantic Monthly Press 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. | “Wy USE COUPON FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
122 
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of those charmingly practical House 

Beautiful Houses; among other 
interesting things, comes the important one 
of choosing the finish for your walls, wood- 
work and floors. 

Its fortunate selection will contribute so 
much to your continued joy and satisfaction, 
that it’s one of the things to make haste 
slowly about. 


N° that you have decided to build one 


Through the courtesy and hearty co-opera- 
tion of the House Beautiful Plan Depart- 
ment, we have made a very careful study of 
each plan, with the idea of being of real help 
to you. 

Help in securing not only the most satisfy- 
ingly lasting materials for all interior finishes; 
but also those which will make your home the 
happier. 

Happier, because of the color harmony they 
contribute. 


So thoroughly have we gone into the ques- 
tion, that we are now prepared to offer com- 
plete Specification Suggestions for the entire 
interior treatment, as well as for the painting 
or staining of the exterior. 




















We will even go so far as to send you a 
miniature of a portion of any room, showing 
the actual color treatment. Likewise, if you 
like, will gladly include hints on the draperies 
and rugs. 





Strange as it may seem, we make n 
for this service. All we ask, is the meri 
consideration of the merits of Lowe’s Paints, 
Varnishes, Enamels, Wall Finishes and Stains, 
in their giving to you lastingly satisfactory 
results. 





These suggestions mentioned, however, are 
not all the help we gladly proffer. 

There is that new book called, Home Color 
Harmonies— Nature’s Key To T v the 
decoration expert R. S. Maddock. A copy 
of this wondrous book you are welcome to, 
for 25 cents in stamps. 






From its pages you will secure an entirel 
new conception of color treatments f 


Treatments based on the 





of your rooms. he 
perfect harmony of all nature’s color associa- 
tions. With it as your guide, you can bring 


the warmth and contentment of t 
robin to your living-room; the crisp cheeri- 


> ragged 





Of especial interest to home builders 
and House Beautiful plan purchasers 


ness of the daisy to your bedroom; or to 
your bathroom, the cleanly sweetness of the 
water lily. 


But still, that isn’t all; we have another 
book called, The Happy Happening—A Tale 
of Inside and Out, which you are likewise 
welcome to, for so little as 10 cents in stamps. 
It’s an interestingly informative tale, told 
by a home owner; covering a number of 
years personal experience with painting and 
finishing. 

All of which he tells in a delightfully per- 
sonal way—leaving out none of those little 
things which you want so much to know— 
but don’t know where to find out. 


As a symbol of the added happiness this 
Happy Happening Book makes possible, its 
cover is the color of the blue birds, which flit 
here and there, through its pages. 


We shall be looking forward with pleasure 
to hearing from you, requesting both books. 

Kindly send with your request, the number 
of your House Beautiful plan. 

Ora blue print or simple sketch plan of any 
other plan you may be planning to use. 


Tee [owe Brorhers company 


463 East Third Street 
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No. 3207 ERHAPS readers who have gold fish = nee 
Two Light Electric Portable would be interested to hear of a feeding meieete"aeeeecome 
Height 27} inches overall ring that floats on the water and keeps the - 
a Bh food i : It i ll eporg She [louse 
Including 8 feet silk cord, at- ood in one spot. It 1s a small square of ho 
tachment plug and 2 It. adjust- low blown glass, the food to be placed in the i 
TT get ee centre. The price is twenty-five cents. 
nishe in Antique [stotado. Postage extra [813] 
(Estofado is a treatment on metal i ~ 
producing a rough finish in color, —— nh HE name of ESTEY 
and the trimmings and ornaments : : h ll k f 
wi A HALF strainer that snaps on the side of li » 18 a Nali-mark O 
Price $37.00 a kettle or stew pan is a convenience when, } piano quality. 
Shade 20 inches diam. Flat Empire Vellumesque with otherwise, the ae of a separate strainer Is For seventy-three years the name 
blue fringe four (4) inches deep. Price $50.00 | Necessary. It fits any kettle and costs only of ESTEY has been esteemed 
twenty-five cents. [814] ) and honored wherever music has 
No. 2017 t i _ | gladdened the hearts of man. 
Two Light Electric Portable pies . : 
‘ ie : : ; no ompany 
Height 28} inches overall ROKEN lots of ten-inch Chinese grass Hatey ba ini tome y 
Including § feet of silk cord, at- linen doilies, handsomely embroidered and ii M. Welte & Sona, Inc., Siz Sixty Seven Fifth Ave. 
tachment plug and 2 It. adjust- finished with scalloped edge, are selling for Hl, New York 


able chain pulley socket cluster; 
finished in Colonial Silver. 

Price $35.00 

Shade 18 inches diam. Empire 

Vellumesque with blue silk 


top, with Antique Floral de- ; . : 
iar. painted 4 FILET lace is always in demand and nothing 
is 


Price $30.00 is more effective. Hand-made Chinese 
All Lamps Subject to Luxury Tax. filet in cupid and figure designs, pieces twenty- 
IRWIN PosT nine inches by ten inches, suitable for large 

chairs or sofa backs, are reasonable at $4.50. 
Lae See Saas Smaller pieces, thirteen inches by nine inch 
12 WEST 471TH STREET. NEW YORK CITY MANET PIECES, THIFICEN INCHES OY Nine MCHES, 
for small chairs or the arms of large chairs are 
priced at $2.10. [816] 


(ATE) WAY NEW importations of Japanese embroideries 
~ at are just in, and the eleven by sixteen inch 
Po TER Y mats, in lovely shades of blue, are selling 
for only $1.75. They are lovely on a pol- 

GIVES ENDURING CHARM ished table and lend a bit of color that always 


only eighty cents apiece. They come in all 
white or light blue embroidered in white. 
Postage extra. [815] 





tennessee J 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 


Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M 































































Gent for our illustrated ~ helps ina = color-scheme, ae ae oe 
catalogue of Flower Pots. neutral walls. 817] 9 
Boxes, Vases. Benches, Sundials, =—_—— BU i j ON BE: I 
es CM 9 CHARMING lamp, completely fitted for THE STORY OF A DOG 
saan electricity, with bamboo shade lined with A Dog story for children and grown-ups. A 
and Interior tion. 1k ei gaits ee aay Pa touching tale of how a real live curly-haired 
silk to mate lamp, is very attractive in Diue, doggie did “‘ his bit’’ by sacrificing his beau- 
Gattoway TERRACOTTA ©. yellow or rose Awaji ware. The height, about tiful white coat to make a pair of warm socks 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. thirteen inches, is right for reading, and the for asoldier. A booklet that if read to chil- 
| colors are rich and yet soft. Price complete ye ar a an interest in 
ee : Z cg See is $7.50. 818 dumb ¢ ‘ : 
sil [818] Booklet with ten illustrations, Postpaid 25c. 
FOR a Folded card with Picture and Story 
SEND THESE BUNGALOW BOOKS = eee of Buttons, 10c. 
Plan future homes now with Economy Plans of PATRIOTIC telephone pad about four MRS. C. W. THOMPSON 
California Homes—noted for comfort, inches square isa handy size to hang on the 237 School Street Winter Hill, Mass. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” | telephone. The cover shows the twelve flags — 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10,500—75 cts. | . : . ne 
: | of the Allies, protected by a piece of trans- 
“‘ West Coast B lows” : if . 
72 Plans, $1800 to $3700-—75 ets. | parent celluloid. There is a complete index. ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 
MM sopam 1501086000 S0cts, | Price is $1.25. (B19) By AYMAR EMBURY, II 
GPECIAL $2.00 OFFER: send $2.00for all 3 books and FREE Sere A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
denies OC le : oa , modern American architecture, its origin, 
W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 208 Calif Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. SMALL shields for electric lights or candles, development and possibilities; with 100 
painted black, with the edges finished with illustrations showing the best and most inter- 
dull gold braid, are wonderfully effective. On esting bi of country homes in different 
one a picturesque Spanish troubadour is play- i Ha llagaa coe 2, Bo go sete one 
WORKS OF ART IN METALS ing a mandolin; another shows a woman’s prospective home-builder. 

i WHOLESALE AND RETAIL figure, and the light, shining through, brings ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10” x 11’) ae 
engee sat meatal og ome tiny 4 the hand of out the color, the black forming a dignified THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, OneYear - - .---- - $3.00 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a background. Another design is an inverted Special Offer—$5.50 For Both 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. A 4 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description oval shape with black centre and border in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

Russian Art Studi Russian Anti Sh i , r $2. ir. 
18 East ath Sts New York 1 East 28th St New York mien geen ork. Tiny eee Shae a fe2o) | | 41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON 
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Now that beads are so very popular, perhaps 
some of our readers will be interested in 
some very good-looking imitation jade glass 


beads. The string is thirty inches in length 
and the beads medium size. The price is 
only $2.00. [799] 


INELY woven, round Chinese grass baskets 

are always useful and handy, and if one is 
clever with the paint-brush, any pretty, simple 
design is effective. A gay Chinese tassel gives 
a nice finish, too. The nine-inch size is 
seventy-five cents, eight-inch size sixty cents, 
and the seven-and-one-half-inch size forty-five 
cents. [800] 


OTHING adds a touch of color to a mantel 

or table more than a bright vase, and this 
particular eight-inch tapering urn-shaped vase 
comes in such attractive, rich colors, that it 
is almost irresistible. An inch-high carved 
teakwood stand comes with it, too. There isa 
beautiful old blue, a deep Pompeian red, rich 
green, tan, and, last of all, a brilliant orange, 
which with the stand costs $4. [8o1] 


A NOVELTY which might prove very use- 
** ful, especially for country use, is a hand- 
embroidered casserole cover. Instead of pin- 
ning a napkin about a hot baking-dish, this 
double piece of linen may be used and the but- 
tons arranged to suit any size dish. The em- 
broidery is attractive, too, and the work is 
done by a blind girl. There are two sizes, the 
six-inch size $1.75, and the three-inch size 
$1.50. Postage extra. [802] 


F one is fond of old Japanese prints fourteen 

inches by ten inches, it might be interesting 
to know where they may be purchased for 
seventy-five cents each. Of course, every one 
is different, most of the designs having Jap- 
anese figures. It is difficult to get the old 
prints now, and this is an opportunity not to 
be overlooked. Set in a narrow black wooden 
frame they are very attractive. [803 ] 


ROUND box about four inches in diam- 
eter and two inches deep, in old ivory terra- 
cotta, might find a place on desk, table or 
bureau, and be perfectly at home amid artistic 
surroundings. The designs are all Italian, one 
with the Fleur de Lis of Florence, another 
with the classic head of Dante’s Beatrice. 
The price is $2. [804] 
Two vases designed like the “‘Old Oaken 
Bucket” attracted my attention in one of 
the best specialty shops. They were made of 
Oribe ware, a dull gray with green and brown 
decorations. The buckets were about six 
inches deep, strung on a green cord and run on 
a china pulley. Flowers could be arranged 
very gracefully, and even the empty vases were 

pretty as ornaments. The price was $2.75. 
[805] 
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IE, SHOPPING, GUIDE 


Simsiee as 


STANDARD 
of the WORLD 


IRON CE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“* The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 

660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“* Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities”? 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 











Lattice 
Fences 


Grounds. 








PERGOLAS 


Garden 
Houses 


Gates and Arbors 


HE Beautifier of 
Permanence and 
Individuality for 
Public and Private 


When writing enclose 
10c and ask for Per- 
gola Album ‘“ M-30.” 


HARTMANN -SANDERS COMPANY 


Elston and Webster Avenues, CHICAGO 
New York Office: 6 East 39th St., New York City 





VERONA 


Feed the birds in winter. 





and storm. 
List on request. 


BIRD HOUSES 


The 
Weathervane Food House pro- 
tects birds and food from wind 


No. 25. Price $7.00 
With Pole and Food Basket Ww. H. BAYLES 
f. 0. b. Verona Verona New Jersey 





SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


sofa; old carved oak chest dating back to 1707; gorgeously carved 


Peaetraites field bed from England; Colonial four-poster; clawfoot 


m- 


pire double pedestal dining table; dish top table; lyre pedestal table after 
the manner of Duncan Phyfe; serving and breakfast tables; priceless 


French Empire furniture, mirrors, ete. 
only. Photos and full descriptions upon request. 
338 West 4th Street orBoxll 
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Inspection by appointment 
RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


~ another particularly 


























1. Suumwar. 


OW that Fall is about here and it is time 
to re-cover furniture, perhaps some of our 
readers would be glad to hear of some red 
brocade satin damask that is very good look- 
ing and wears well. The material is fifty 
inches wide and costs only $2.35 a yard. [806] 





N one of the choice specialty shops there is 
a good collection of old English brass spoons. 
Some are small, but several designs with 
squatty, short handles and large round bowls 
could be very effectively used as incense 
burners, something a bit different from the 
burner commonly used. One spoon had the 
Lincoln crest on the handle. Another unique 
design was called the “Milking Cow,” and still 
intellectual spoon had 
Dickens on the handle. 
was $3.50 and the other 
[807] 


the head of Charles 
The “Milking Cow” 
designs $2. 


CLEVER young artist has modeled and 

tinted in lovely soft colors a small picture 
frame, inside measurement two inches by 
three and one-half inches, that is really re- 
markable. It is on the order of the Italian 
frames decorated with life-like figures and 
emblems. Her work is splendid, and those who 
appreciate the artistic will enjoy having one of 
the frames. The price is $3.30. Postage 
extra. [808] 


FROM an old home of Revolutionary days 

a few heirlooms are offered: a pair of solid 
mahogany wall- or dining-tables, serpentine 
front and swinging gate-leg, $75.00 each; 
a tiny spinet in playing order, bearing in- 
scription ‘“‘ Brattleboro, Vermont;”’ a quaint 
floor clock, perfect timekeeper, $100; a 
General Hancock writing-desk with satin in- 
lay, $75.co. All these pieces are in fine con- 
dition to use. [809] 


HE rapidly spreading popularity of the 
shower bath, in place of, or in addition to, 
the tub, makes welcome a new kind of shower 
apparatus which combines comfort and effi- 
ciency with extremely low cost. This is a 
curtainless shower, and can be attached to 
any faucet by any member of the household. 
There are several models ranging in price 
from $7.50 to $19.50. A complete descriptive 
catalogue will be sent by the firm on request. 
[810] 


MALL five-inch china trays in the shape of 
a heart in sunshiny ‘“‘Lapoware,” another 
name for lustre ware, are selling for $1.40. 
Small three-inch heart-shaped boxes to match 
are $1.10. Postage extra. [811] 


NE of the most sensible and practical nut- 
bowls seen lately was carved wood, stained 
brown. It was twelve inches in diameter—a 
good size; and another point in its favor was 


the price, which was $1. Postage extra. 
[812] 





USE COUPON [P. 122] FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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Portfolio of Homes . 


99 This cottage is one of fifty homes, large and 
small, shown inaportfolio of photographs selected 
from the work of prominent architects in different 


parts of the country. 

q Whether you are remodelling or building a new home, you should 
consider the architectural value and the economy of ‘ CREO- 
DIPT” STAINED SHINGLES for side walls as well as roofs. 

For example, you save painting expense by using ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ 
STAINED SHINGLES. You save labor because the workmen do 
not fumble on match material. You save a run-down appearance 
and repair bill every few years. 

‘““CREO-DIPT ” STAINED SHINGLES are made of selected 
red cedar shingles square sawed from straight grained logs and our 
inspection as to the quality and seasoning guarantees against 
waste. They are preserved and given one of thirty different shades 
of green, brown, red, or gray by the “ CREO-DIPT”’ process of 
grinding pure earth pigments twice in pure linseed oil, and driving 
the color into the fibres of the wood with creosote oil. They are 
proof against dry rot and weather. They will not wash or fade 
out in streaks. 

The large 24” ‘‘ CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shingles, which give the 
wide exposure, were used on the side walls of House Beautiful 
Home No.1. Ask us about our ‘‘ Dixie White ’’ treatment, which 
gives the white-washed effect, and the thatched “‘ CREO-DIPT”’ 
Stained Shingles for the ‘‘ Thatched Effect.” 

Talk with your architect and builder after you 
have our Portfolio and descriptive matter with 
sample colors on wood. Write today ! 


CREO-DIPT COMPARNY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Cottage of Mrs. Lillian Brown, Meridian, 
Missouri. Arckitect, Roy Seldon C. Price, 
St. Louis. 
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For hand-wrought Colonial 
hardware consult 


The W. Irving Forge, Inc. 
326 East 38th Street 
New York City 











The magazine for Home- 
builders, and a recognized au- 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 

Each number contains 
PLANS by leading archi- 
tects Subscription, $2.50. 
On all newsstands 25c copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of any one of 

KEITH’S Plan Books 
100 Plans of Bungalows | 100 Artistic Homes. 
14 Plans cstg. below $3000 100 Pians Cement and Brick. 
125 ee te $4000 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 


Big $2.50 Offer—K EITH’S 





| 
$6500 


Ww“ 4 és 
KEITH’S, 216 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.—— 











Casement windows are artistic and attractive 
—permit plenty of light and air. 


WILKINS CASEMENT ADJUSTERS. 


Can be used on new or old casements, with or 
without screens. Self-locking and adjustable, 
easily operated. Write for illustrated and de- 
scriptive circular. 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Heat 
Control 


HIS device revolutionizes heating plant at- 

tention. Maintains exactly the degree you 
desire day and night— saves fuel and many 
eteps —a marvel of convenience. 


FeAgdINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Works per- 


is entirely automatic at all times. 
fectly with any heating piant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. 


Guaranteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2745 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





By an Architect 


Question: How can some _ ventilation 
through a double-hung sash be obtained when 
it is not desired to actually open the windows? 


ANswER: This can be done by making the 
bottom of the lower sash deeper than usual so 
that it can be raised far enough to be free of 
the upper sash at the meeting rail, and still 
not be open at the sill. This allows a certain 
amount of air to come in between the two 
sashes. 


Question: Are wrought-iron lighting fix- 
tures and hardware proper for use in houses? 


Answer: Much ordinary modern wrought- 
iron suffers from two opposite vices: it is either 
mechanically manufactured, hard, and thin in 
appearance, without any quality of “surface,” 
or it is crudely designed, rough, unfinished, 
and remarkable only for its display of hammer 
marks. It is very difficult to secure work 
which shall be made of stock of sufficient 
thickness to have such body to it, that it will 
not look “tinny,” and still get it carefully 
finished, as almost any metal-work for use in 
a house should be. Anyone who looks at the 
iron H, L, butterfly, or strap hinges to be 
found in old Colonial houses can see how the 
edges and surfaces are carefully finished, and 
still show unmistakable evidence of being 
hand-forged. Wrought-iron, in a bright fin- 
ish, even if lacquered, is hard to keep from 
rusting; there is now a natural alloy, called 
monel-metal, which can be worked like iron, 
but is rustless even out of doors. 


Question: Having decided to paint my 
kitchen, what do you suggest as the best color 
for the woodwork? 


Answer: White ts a practical and pleaséin 


paint for kitchen trim. Three coats of lea 
and oil paint well rubbed, and one of either 
flat or gloss enamel give a good surface. 

The opinion has been given that a gray or 
light tint does not show dirt as quickly and is 
more easily cleaned. Often experience does 
not bear this out. A few washings of a gray 
or tinted trim lightens the value and as the 
washing is very apt to be in conspicuous 
places, a spottiness results. 

A very cheerful kitchen may be obtained by 
painting the kitchen woodwork with a strong 
color. Italian blue, Indian or Chinese red are 
good colors. Washing is seldom necessary 
when a strong value is used. The use of light 
color is rather daring, but in a kitchen with 
well-placed doors and windows and fairly 
large white wall-spaces, the result is unusual 
and pleasing to a degree. Precedent may be 
found in many houses of the Revolutionary 
period, where even the parlor paneling was 
painted Italian blue or Indian red. 

A kitchen was recently done with two coats 
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“BULL-DOG” 


casement adjusters 
Make the beautiful casement window fly- 
proof, rain-proof, trouble-proof. 


Our Casement Window Handbook 
gives interesting details. 


Write for it today 
The Casement Hardware Co. 
3 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 


























Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 


Write for Color 
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IF you intend to build and wish your new home to be different from 
the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you wil! be in 
terested in my way gee in regard to special sketches and in the two 
publications descfibed here. ** Colonial Houses,’’ with new designs for 
1919, containing floor plans, perspectives. descriptions and estimates 
for designs in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, $5 
“STUCCO HOUSES,” containing perspectives and scale floor plans of 
designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express 
prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements 
and they will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the 
alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof 
dwellings a specialty. Visits for consultation and inspection. 

Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to EB. S$. Child), 

Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


THs book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, 
of the problems that perplex the home-maker in his 
endless search for the beautiful. The author, Frank 
Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, and one of the foremost author- 
ities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. 
A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope 
of this valuable work: 
WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 
SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing 
and decorating. 
THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL GREATION — Chippendale, Hep- 
pelwhite, Sheraton, Adam and other Georgian types. 
THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 
Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beautiful for one year, $6.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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Everybody’s 
Planning 
New 
Curtains 
This Fall 
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Let Us Help You Plan Your Curtains With 
This Book of Up-to-Date Ideas 


You'll find most valuable and practical help in the Kirsch 
Book of Rod and Drapery Suggestions. It pictures attractive windows 
for every room. Describes the materials and tells the proper type of 
curtain rod for various kinds of windows. Sent to you without charge. 








will make your curtains look their very best. They add style and 
character. The flat shape prevents unsightly sagging. Gives neat, smooth hems. Holds 
headings erect without artificial stiffening. The ends curve gracefully to concealed 
brackets. Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods are practically indestructible. Stay like new for 
years. Donot turn black or tarnish. Finished in handsome velvet brass or white. 


Remember to ask for KIRSCH FLAT CUR- 
Ask Your D ealer TAIN RODS, and right now write for the book 
. : f window suggestions — mentioning dealer’s 
to show you Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods. ° V Suge 
> we rth d dk : 
Sold in extension style to fit any window or cut — hikes ke 2 sab i 


to exact length. Both styles in single, doubleor [Kirsch Kraft Novelty Curtains 
triple rods. More durable and successful in use are ready-to-hang curtains of excellent quality-—-cut by the 


than solid brass round rods, yet cost less. thread and painstakingly made. Look for Kirsch Kraft label. 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY .- 17 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
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If you ier t 


KNOW 


you can’t judge whether 
Beautiful birch dives the 
best money’s worth for 
floors, woodwork and fur- 
niture as those who have 
used it say it does. So 
send for the Beautiful 
birch book and samples 

-then you will know! 


The Birch Manufacturers 
211 E.R. A. Bld., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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“The loggia is al- 
ways a_ beautiful 
motive. Here 
throughthe arches 
is seen a pleasant 
interchange of 
house and garden, 
dev eloped into 
that very Ameri- 
can requirement, 
the Living Porch.” 
We invite inquiry 
with regard to all 
problems of country 
building; house, ga- 
rage, farm buildings, 
roads, Planting, etc. 





ALFRED HOPKINS 
** Residence of Mrs. Leopold Cahn Architect 
Hertedate, N. ¥. 101 Park Ave , N. ¥ 
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“3 Everything for the Fireplace” 
Is the title of our catalog on 
Fireplace Equipment 
It contains the largest variety of 
Hearth Furniture in any catalog. 
“HOME and the FIREPLACE”’ 
is our little book on Fireplaces That 


Satisfy. Both are free upon request. 
Write for your copy today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 W. 12th St., Chicago 











Siasanaienchdoodd oe SUBURBAN HOUSES”’ 


= A handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 38 complete 
designs with 138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. Sketches for 
special requirements furnisbed. 
Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 





(New Address) 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 





of white lead and oil and one of pure red lead 
and oil, each coat well rubbed. A coat of 
varnish was then applied. The treatment has 
proved practical and gay. 


QuesTION: Is the extra cost of a concrete 
piazza over that of a wood one worth paying? 


ANSWER: The choice would depend to 
some extent upon the design of the house and 
its situation, but a concrete terrace or piazza 
has the great advantage of permanency over 
any wooden construction. A concrete ter- 
race should have foundation walls around the 
outside, running down below the frost level, 
usually about four feet below the grade of the 
ground. This may then be filled up with a 
foot of packed cinders for the top layer and 
four inches of concrete on top of that. The 
finished surface may be brick, tile, stone or 
granolithic, or any combination of these. A 
border of brick laid on edge, with lines or 
panels of brick in the cement, is effective; 
sometimes large tile are used as decorative 
spots instead of brick. If there are to be con- 
crete steps with brick treads, this brick should 
be laid very carefully in rich cement mortar 
to prevent dislodgement. Great care should 
be taken in the case of both terrace and steps 
to arrange a proper pitch for drainage, and to 
avoid any low points which will retain water. 


Question: How can | obtain the dusty 
surface seen in color decoration on old furni- 
ture or paneling? 


ANSWER: To approximate this effect, a 
white ground, composed of whiting and gild- 
ers’ glue, diluted, should be laid over the 
spaces to be colored, three or four coats being 
applied, each rubbed down. Then the color, 
also mixed with glue may be put over the 
whiting. To make this adhere, no oil or 
grease should touch the parts of the wood to 
be colored. 


Question: Should timber rot for any 
cause besides dampness? 


ANSWER: Dampness is, of course, the most 
usual cause, but sometimes wood will rot from 
having been shut away from the air. Timber 
of any size should be given a chance to 
“‘breathe,” and not be shut away from a circu- 
lation of air. 


Question: Is there any rule about the 
height of doors? 


ANSWER: They should be made as low as 
convenience and good proportion allow. 
Most interior doors, especially, can be made 
lower than they usually are, with benefit to 
all concerned. In the ordinary house most 
doors can be six feet and two inches to six feet 
and five inches high, instead of the ordinary 
six feet and eight inches or higher. 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains, C. H. Bebb rine CI F. 
Gould, Architects, Seattle | 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains — 


Preserve and Beautify 
Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, and other 
Outside Woodwork 

They can be applied twice as fast, halving the labor cost. 
They are made of Creosote, ‘‘the best wood preservative | 
known.” The coloring effects are transparent, and bring out 

| the grain of the wood in deep, velvety tones that harmonize 
perfectly with nature—there is no shiny, painty effect. They 
wear as long asthe best paint, and ‘‘grow old gracefully”’ be- 
cause they sink into the wood and therefore cannot crack 
or peel like an old paint coating. 


% Cheaper Than Paint 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 

















HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Think of the garage, cottage, or any other kind of house you 
want, complete in every detail, the result of skilled workmanship 
and best of materials. That is what the Hodgson Catalog offers 
with every chance of a slip-up or extra charges eliminated. 

We ship the painted and fitted sections of the house you order 
—no skill is required to bolt them together. 

Many attractive models are listed in the Hodgson Catalog. 
Write for it oe 

- HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York 











sini UNDERGROUND 
Toc Sr ach on GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 


15 years on the market 
17,000 sold 





Our Truck wheels your ash bar- 
rel up or down steps. Try our 
Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 

Send for catalogue on each 
It will pay you. Sold Direct. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 23 Farrar St, Lynn, Mass. 








Build Now 


I WANT TO SEE EVERY AMERICAN 
OWN HIS OWN HOME 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W- B..Witson 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Help Hints on Heating 
That Home of Yours 


\ \ YHETHER or not that pleas- 
urably anticipated home of 
yours is to be one of the 
House Beautiful Houses, matters 
not when it comes to the help hints 
on your heating which we are pre- 
pared to give. 


It happens, however, that in con- 
junction with the Plan Depart- 
ment of this magazine, we have 
made a close study of the heating 
requirements of all House Beautiful 
Houses. Wecan promptly send you 
a Descriptive Specification of the 
Burnham Cozy Comfort Heat 
which, in both the coal burned and 
the comfort assured, we know will 
be satisfactory to you and that any 
of your local heating men can fur- 
nish and install for you. 





All you need to do is to send us 
the number of your House Beauti- 
ful Home Plan and we will do the 
rest. 


In sending you the Descriptive 

Specifications, will gladly include 
one of our Happy Solution Books, 
which tells in an intimate sort of 
way, the various goodly points 
about heating systems in general, 
as well as the Burnham Cozy Com- 
fort Heat. 
To this we will add numerous 
suggestions which you will welcome, 
such as how to enclose the radia- 
tors, adding to their attractiveness. 
At the same time we will write 
to a concern who makes a specialty 
of the Radigrille and ask them to 
send you their catalogue. 





Further than that we will advise 
the nearest concern who makes 
a specialty of installing heating 
systems, to proffer their helpful 
services. 


With such a well rounded lot of 
helpful help hints; you will be in a 
definite position to promptly come 
to a contented conclusion on your 
heating; and as promptly contract 
for its purchase. 

Contracting for it as soon as pos- 
sible, may forestall the possibility 
of its advanced cost later on. 


All of which are but friendly sug- 
gestions made with the idea of 
being of some definite friendly help 
to you, in your home possessing 
happiness. 





Jord « Burnham@. 


Makers of Burnham Boilers 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Canadian Office— Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
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HOME FURNISHING 
Should Start with Floors 


The floor covering is the foundation 
of the color scheme. 


Its design, by holding the eye, largely 
determines the shape of the room. 


In the Special Seamless Rug illustrated, 
the ground color sounded the keynote 
of the color scheme, and the border 
united all the other tones used. 


The design had the effect of short- 


ening and widening a long, narrow 


room. 


Let us solve similar problems for you. 


Ae as ROTI 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVE. & FORTY-SEVENTH ST 
NEW YORK 


Washington, D. ¢ 


San Francisco, Ca 


September 1919 
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Noteworthy Houses by Well-Known Architects—III 


Mr. and Mrs. William E. Atwood’s House and Studio at East Gloucester, Mass. 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


SHOULD prefer that this work speak for 

I itself through pictures than through any 
description | can give. There really islittle 

to say in a case of this kind. Certain principles 
were followed in its design and construction, but 
they do not particularly differ from what should 
hold, I think, inthecaseofalldomesticarchitecture. 
There seemed to be three controlling considerations. One 
was the building up of a work of architecture from its site and 
environment, another the expression of the personality of those 
for whom the house was built, while the third was the re-em- 
ployment of the honest and direct methods of construction uni- 
versal before the age of efficiency and substitutes. In addition, 
the forms and methods of building were to suggest the persist- 
ence of cultural and zsthetic tradition, back through many 
generations, until we come to that period when domestic archi- 
tecture, as well as the civilization it expressed, were at their best. 
The site at East Gloucester was one already famous through- 
out the artist col- 
ony. Roughand 
rocky to a degree, it 
is dotted with great 
ledges cropping up 
at many points, 
and culminates 
in a high level of 
ragged rocks, to- 
gether with a small 
and very beautiful 
pond. For many 
years this had been 
a favorite painting- 
ground for artists. 
So it was to remain, 
through the cour- 
tesy of the new own- 
ers, even after the 
house and studio 
werebuilt. The 
problem was, there- 
fore, how to preserve 
the quality of the 
site, and, if possible, 
to add to its pictorial 
nature through the 
necessary building 





A suitable introduction to the house. 


the entrance vestibule. The severe sim 





Since the door at the left admits the visitor to the stone 
spiral stairs, which lead to the reception ball, this view of the culvert may be called more properly 


icity af this entrance contributes largely to the feelings 
of austerity and dignity which the visitor 1s likely to have at first before entering the house. The 


Cram and Ferguson, Architects 


great ledges jutted into the air, leaving a little valley between. 
The opportunity was too great to be missed, and so the house 
was sprung boldly from one point of rock to another on big 
stone arches which span the ravine and form a passageway 
under the house from one side to another; this opening makes a 
sort of porte-cochere, communicating by a circular stone stair- 
way with the main floor above. 

The rocks themselves were left unmutilated. Stone was 
chosen which carried out in texture and color the ledges them- 
selves, and the walls were built up directly from the rocks. In 
addition to the stone construction, other materials were em- 
ployed, modulating from the masonry of the walls to the tim- 
bering of the roofs. In some places, there was half-timber 
work, in others the wide board sidings, characteristic of Six- 
teenth Century architecture in the south of England. The 
general type of design is that of the domestic architecture of the 
south of England during the Sixteenth Century, though there is 
no slavish adherence to any particular building, or even scheme 
of design. The idea 
aimed at was sim- 
plicity without 
severity, and with 
enough pictur- 
esqueness of contour 
and composition 
to guarantee the 
character desired. 

All this works as 
directly toward the 
second point named 
above, 7.¢., the ex- 
pression of the 
personality of the 
owners, as it does 
to the covering of 
the first. Both by 
practise and by sym- 
pathy, the owners 
are artists, with a 
keen sense of their 
responsibilities to 
the community of 
which they form a 
part. This had to 
be worked out, al- 
ways with their co- 
operation, in the 


operations. The é “anal ‘Me 
sa: : quiet and refreshing domesticity, and absolute lack of austerity or formality that one feels at once 5s . 
tex, ps " . ; / : “e's : oO 
position finally on entering the living rooms above is a surprise, pleasanter and more striking because of this a FeGrHe f the 
chosen for the house —jntyoduction. In this picture we see one of the finest portions of stone masonry. The arch is uildings and the 


was one where two 


notable in its beauty of line, and in the shapes and values of the individual stones. 


“notes’’ necessary 


Copyright, 1919, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Ine. 
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The irregularity of the site 1s carried out in the design of the house. Just as for- 

mality of landscape design with gardens and regular walks would mar the beauty 

of the grounds, so also would anv formality of architectural design destroy the pic- 
turesque composition of the house. 





The problem here 
was to design a 
building that woull 
fulfil the require- 
ments of a picture 








gallery and a small 
theatre or play- 
house, and also 
harmonize in style 
with the house. The 
entrance porch and 
half-timbered gable are so de- 
signed as to express the semt- 




















those of simplicity, directness, hospital- 
ity, and all possible beauty of form and 
detail. 

As has been stated above, the house 
is English in its connotation, and of the 
best period of English domestic building. 
The Colonial interregnum is passed 
over, and a return is made in every de- 
tail to the Sixteenth Century. Yet 
nothing has been copied, and the house 
contains, of course, all those additions 
in the line of an amelioration of living 
conditions which have been one con- 
tribution, and perhaps the only one, 
that modernism has made in the line of 
house-building. 

It should be said at once, the domina- 
ting structural note is absolute honesty 
of construction. There is no imitation 
or substitute anywhere, either in the 


public nature of the building. 


An excellent example of the combined 
use of stone, plaster, wood timbers, 
slate and brick. In spite of the va- 
riety of materials there is no lack of 
harmony, because each 
material is used honestly 
and correctly. Being an 
incipient part of the whole, 
each material enhances 
the beauty of the others. 
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house or the studio. The walls are of 
solid stone; the half-timber work is the 
real thing. Building a lathe and plaster 
wall and then camouflaging it with thin 
boards nailed on to look like timber is 
inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of decent architecture. Here, the 
half-timber work is of solid beams nogged 
with brick and plastered flush. Inside, 
all the floors and roofs are built of solid 
timber, hewn by hand. All the work- 
manship is that of honest labor and 
craftsmanship, and Mr. Wilson of Na- 
hant, the general contractor, together 
with the masons and joiners, deserve 
special commendation for the interest 
and ability exhibited in carrying out the 
construction in accordance with the 
principles established for them. 

The studio was built first, in order 
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0° EERE IDET HH ‘ ‘aaa This is one of the best 
: 4 views for showing how 
the house grows out of 
its rocky site. The sur- 
faces and colors of the 
wildly shaped rocks are 
repeated in the stone 
masonry, and the bar- 
mony of colors in all 
this stonework is pleas- 
antly interrupted by the 
greens of the shrubs and 
the colored wild flowers, 
on the one hand, and the 
grays of the plaster and 
timber-work and the 
greenish blue roof slates 
on the other. 


The exterior timbers are 
all solid, tenoned. At 
the completion of the 
work the timbers were 
filled, stained slightly 
and oiled. For preserv- 
ation, exteriortimbers in 
their natural finish 
should be oiled at least 
every five years. The 
steps lead to the dining 
porch. 

















This interior of the ball shows the Sixteenth Century type of screen which half conceals the stairs leading to the owners’ bedrooms and the large transomed 
window with solid header, mullions and metal casements. The central lighting fixture is extremely simple in its design. It consists of a large iron ring 
carrying candle-cups, and suspended from the ridge above by long sagging chains. 























THE HOUSE 








The balcony end of the hall with a good view of the roof beams and 


trusses. A roof of this type exerts an outward thrust at the tops of the 
walls. Without buttresses of masonry to counter-balance this thrust, 
the walls must be additionally heavy in order to maintain their stability. 
The thick masonry walls with their deep door and window reveals are not 
merely an affectation but are the result of honest construction. 


THE DIAGRAMS 


These diagrams are 
interesting in show- 
ing the exact propor- 
tions of the hall as 
well as the methods of 
construction. The 
room 1s not large, but 
on account of the high- 
timbered roof it ap- 
pears much more spa- 
cious than it. would 
with any type of lower 
ceiling. The roof ts 
double boarded, with 
a two-inch air space 
forinsulation between 
the outer and inner 
roof boardings. 





a 





that the painters of the East Gloucester colony might have a 
place in which to hold their exhibitions. The building is partly 
of stone, partly of wood and timber plastered and tinted grayish 
pink. There is a large picture gallery with a stage for theatrical 
performances, coat rooms, and a tea room. 

The house itself has for its central feature a large living-hall, 
open to the roof, heavily timbered, with a hooded fireplace at one 
end and a gallery at the other. This central living-room is en- 
tered from a large open porch and also by means of a winding 
stone stairway connecting with the arched driveway beneath. 
At one end of this hall is the dining-room, with kitchen, serving 
rooms, and so forth, above which are servants’ quarters approached 
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by a little stairway, and entirely isolated from the owners’ portion 
by the central hall. At the other end is a library, a little study 
or cabinet, and a room to be used either as an additional living- 
room or a guest room. The stairway which leads to the bedrooms 
in the second story is 
constructed of solid tim- 
ber, posts, steps and 
everything else, jointed, 
mortised and tenoned 
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after the ancient fashion. Above, and entered from the gallery, 
are two bedrooms with wardrobes, dressing-rooms and bath. 

What more is there one can say about this house except 
that it is an attempt to get back in style, character and con- 
struction to the most direct and honest methods of building 
we of the “Anglo-Saxon” race have thus far devised? 


t 











<. 
———— 


This is an unusual type of chimney in domestic American architecture 
but a familiar type in the days of mediaval art. The fire opening 1s five 
feet wide and six feet high. The throat has been carefully constructed so 
as to make a perfect draft. An interesting detail, not clear in this pic- 
ture, is the treatment of the finished plaster. The plaster walls and panels 
between the ceiling beams are all hand-troweled throughout, to a finished 
surface that 1s smooth but wavy. It has an irregularity that shatters the 
light and gives the surface a living interest of light and shade. The results 
show a personal side of the plasterer’s art, just as good stonework reflects 
the genius of the trained and artistic mason. 
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What Type of House 


Not Only the First Cost of Building, 


HOUSE that 

can be built 

within reason 
in spite of high prices 
—this is what we are 
all looking for. The 
quest for a type that 
combines the ut- 
most in convenience 
and comfort with the 
least in cost and up- 
keep is the type for 
which hundreds of 
architects and build- 
ers are diligently 
searching. 

Right at the start 
in house design, of 
course, must be con- 
sidered size and pro- 
portion, and the first 
opportunity to 
reduce cost is found 
in reduced size. 
Fortunately, modern living perplexities 
also tend toward reduced size, so 
these two great factors in home-building, 
cost and up-keep, are working hand in 
hand. They dictate that large, old- 
fashioned rooms and spacious halls must 
now be reduced to more simple propor- 
tions, and high ceilings and huge attics 
are a thing of the past. With the servant 
problem what it is, many housekeepers 
prefer to assume the task of keeping house 
in a building of more moderate size. 
Designers of homes have discovered that 
rooms can be smaller when they are 
efficiently planned without in any way 
cramping the family life. Indeed, if any- 
thing, comfort seems to be rather in- 
creased in the small house where every 
room is lived in and 
thoroughly enjoyed, 
every nook and cor- 
ner of it. Spacious, 
empty rooms are not 
particularly inviting, 
and there is no place 
for them in the newer 
home plans. 

It will cost you 
considerably more to 
own your home in 
igig than it did in 
1916 or previous 
years—as much as 
fifteen to thirty per 
cent more, variable 
in different localities. 
To offset in a meas- 
ure this increased 
cost of building you 
must use greater care 
in planning to elim- 
inate much of the 


be expected in a house ltke this. 
the cast-cement trimmings at the corners. 


Wide boards are economical for the exterior covering. 








Cast-concrete walls plastered with cement-plaster produce an architectural effect as cheaply as can 
Note the cast-cement columns and cornice at the entrance and 
This would also be an economical type in stone or brick. 


waste that has prevailed in building oper- 
ations hitherto. 

Plan, then, to build a smaller house 
than had been your original intention. 
If you plan wisely, the smaller house will 
be just as attractive, just as comfortable, 
just as livable, but it will be less expen- 
sive. 

How small can your new home ber 

Consider, first, the home which must 
be built for about $6,000. Such a build- 
ing, with present prices, might contain a 
liberal living-room about twelve feet by 
twenty feet, but the dining-room must be 
small, say twelve or thirteen feet by four- 
teen feet. There can be no den, library 
or other extra room downstairs, and the 
hall should be boiled down considerably 
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For painting they must be laid with 
the smooth side dutward, as in this house; when stain ts to be used, lay them with the rough 
side outward, for the smooth surface does not take-stain well. 


Will Cost the Least P 


but the Up-keep Must be Considered 


if there is any hall at 
all. For bedrooms 
in a $6,000 house you 
now have (usually) 
not over three—one 
large room and two 
smaller rooms. One 
bathroom would be 
about the limit, 
though you might 
possibly get an extra 
wash bowl in one of 
the bedrooms, and 
there might be a 
first-floor toilet room. 
An attic will be lack- 
ing. The result 
would be a building 
about twenty-five 
feet by twenty-eight 
feet: well built, of 
course, because there 
is no economy in 
“cheap” buildings. 
Still considering particularly the small 
home, one of the least expensive materials 
to use for the outside covering is shingles. 
This is fortunate for the owner, because he 
is assured of a reliable, durable and at- 
tractive material at the lowest possible 
cost. When using shingles it is possible 
to effect a still further economy of material 
by reducing all elaborate trimmings to the 
minimum. Use simply a little band of 
wood around the doors and windows (out- 
side casing) and let the cornice be reduced 
to a plain gutter at the edge of the roof. 
An ordinary half-round galvanized iron 
hanging gutter is inexpensive and very 
practical. When painted white it gives a 
pretty rim to the roof, quite as effective 
as a more extravagant cornice. Stain the 
shingles or purchase 
them ready-stained, 
to increase their life. 
Another saving 
can be made in mill- 
work by using regular 
doors and windows 
such as can be pur- 
chased ready-made 
at any mill. Some 
mills makea specialty 
of doors. As a mat- 
ter of fact, not only 
can they make doors 
at less cost than 
made-to-order doors, 
but the doors are ac- 
tually better. There 
are many attractive 
styles to choose from ; 
all you need is the 
taste to select them. 
Almost any kind 
of windows can be 
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For a regular brick house use face brick on 
the outside and back them up with hollow 
tile. There may be cheaper ways to build, 
but none better. If you must have a brick 
house here is an economical type. 


secured ready-made, in all practica- 
able sizes. Use these; they are just 
as satisfactory as made-to-order win- 
dows and apt to be more practical. 
Even stock moldings for cornices can 
be obtained; just about the pattern 
you would use if they were specially 
designed for you. Mills carry in stock 
good moldings for the gutters (facia) 
and the proper moldings for a frieze 
below. You can even get round porch 
columns of correct architectural propor- 
tion and detail from mills making a 
specialty of pergolas, columns and 
posts. 

What is the cheapest material to use 
inahouse? Timber,undoubtedly. A 
frame house is still cheaper than any 
type of masonry in spite of the ad- 
vance in cost of lumber. 


The sand finish is a good way to use cement- 
plaster, which is rougher than smooth plaster 
but smoother than rough-cast. Here is an 
economical type—plain walls pierced with 
simple windows and doors, and inexpensive 

hanging gutter at the roof edge. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


With so many kinds of brick to choose 
from one can get brick at a reasonable 
price and practise true economy when 
durability 1s considered. If near the 
brick kilns you may find “common” 
brick will do, and if you do not like 
their natural color you can tint them 
with stain made expressly for this 
purpose. 


The cheapest plaster (stucco) in the 
world to use 1s rough-cast, and no 
more durable covering for a home could 
be conceived. Here (right) is a designas 
simple as the end of a barn; yet it bas 
charm, by the mere grouping of win- 
dows and doors. Nothing expensive 
about this. 
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A house boarded over on the outside and 

finished with one thickness of brick at the 

lower story, and plaster on the second, cost- 

ing little more than the ordinary frame house 
would have cost. 


To cover the framework of lumber, 
in addition to shingles, there is another 
economical material to use—clap- 
boards or wide boards. As most 
readers know, clapboards are thin, 
long boards with a wedge-shaped 
cross section, lapped and nailed to the, 
side of the house. Whereas shingles 
are rough and usually stained, clap- 
boards are usually smooth and painted. 
One cheap and effective way to use 
them, however, is to apply them with 
the rough side outward, and stain 
them. Stain is cheaper than paint, 
but stain does not take well on smooth 
surfaces. 

Wide boards are even cheaper than 
clapboards, because (being wide) it 
takes less of them to cover a building 
and there is a (Continued on page 178) 


This delightful house 1s a good example of 

economy in material and in design. The 

entire architectural effect 1s obtained by the 

texture of the shingles, the orderly arrange- 

ment of doors and windows and the trim- 
mings of white paint. 







































A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of Architecture 


The First in an Important Series of Articles Pertaining to Houses 
in General—With Special Emphasis Laid on the Small Home 


HE idea of a house really 
begins with the idea of 
building in a man’s mind 
or a woman’s. Not the idea 
which is merely a desire, but 
the idea which is desire con- 
firmed, or purpose. The mere 
desire is something which is 
probably in the mind of most 
everybody, but until the cir- 
cumstances are ripe for the 
undertaking it does not settle 
into the concrete form of in- 
tention. Desire alone is a 
dream state to which little ad- 
heres besides accessory dreams; 
but when the purpose of build- 
ing is firmly fixed in mind every 
bit of related fact cleaves to it. 
When you see a door, it 
relates itself in your mind to 
your own door. When you 
hear of a lot for sale, you won- 
der whether you should not 
look at it to see if it is the lot 
you want. When you have a 
friend who is going to build, 
you plan to compare notes 
with the friend. The door 
and the lot and the friend are 
definite intentions, most of 
which you act upon, and the 
action contributes definitely 
toward your own project. 
This is desirable provided 
the action taken is rightly 
ordered, or provided it is part 
of a plan wide enough in scope 
so that your final action of 
building is not determined on 
too slight grounds. The diffi- 
culty is that most people who 
are building for the first time 
are too likely to base their 
judgment on insufficient data. 
They like the door they see so 
much that they do not realize 
that on the one hand there 
may be another door which 
they will like better, and that 
on the other hand the door 
which they do like may not 
relate itself properly to the 
building as a whole. When 
this is pointed out to them, 
they reply to the one point that 
they knowywhat they like when 
they see it and without further 
comparisons; and to the other 
point that there is nothing in 
trying to be true to type. 
Now it is really true that 


By THOMAS P. ROBINSON 
































The English variation of the Greek temple. This shows a close ad- 


herence to the more simple type of temple as it originated in Greece, 


yet it clearly could never have been built in Greece. 


On the contrary 


it reflects the English designer in relation to bis environment. 
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An example of the more simple type of Greek temple. The columns 


are at both ends in this case. 


Clearly Greek, it is as clearly a 


typical model for the more simple temples of other nationalities. 








The French variation 





of the Greek temple of the simpler type. 
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Though of Greek origin it is characteristically french. 
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what a person likes is precisely 
what he ought to have; but it 
is equally true that the aver- 
age person does not know off- 
hand what he really likes in 
houses. The test of whether a 
person will build himself a 
house which he will like is the 
test of living in it over a period 
of years. If he tires of his house 
in a year or two he has not 
built what he likes. If he lives 
in it contentedly for ten years 
or more he has built what he 
likes. Most people tire of 
their houses in a very short 
time, and the desire begins to 
grow in their minds to try 
again. They would like to 
change this or that arrange- 
ment, or the appearance here 
and there is not as satisfactory 
as something else they now can 
think of. 

The point is that they 
pleased themselves in details 
and not in the house as a whole, 
and they begin to think they can 
correct the matter by planning 
more details and planning them 
differently. This is a fallacy 
and a fallacy which many 
people flounder in all their 
lives. The trouble is almost 
always with the house as a 
whole. The question is, how 
are they to recognize it ; and the 
answer to the question 
is they must have advice. 
Not necessarily from any 
one person or any one source. 
Even an architect is merely 
a:short cut to advice. The 
architect presumably knows 
what is fundamental in a 
house. The real source of ad- 
vice to which even the archi- 
tect goes is the house which has 
stood the test of time. 

This leads to a consideration 
of types in houses. Why are 
there types in houses? Be- 
cause the types are the best 
solution of the fundamental re- 
quirements in houses for a 
given people in a given place at 
a given time. If thousands of 
people have practised the art 
of home-building and havecon- 
verged to a common result,ut 
is not because they have fol- 


- lowed each other slavishly, but 
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because their fundamental 
requirements of living were 
the same. These require- 
ments have found expres- 
sion in what is called a 
style. The fundamental re- 
quirements have changed 
from place to place and 
from time to time, and the 
plan and the expression of 
the plan in the exteriors 
have changed with them; 
but each type has started 
with what was _ funda- 
mental in some earlier 
type and while retaining 
the excellence of this has 
achieved on this founda- 
tion, a different excellence 
of its own. It is true, of 
course, that imitation 
played a large part in the 
transition and many peo- 
ple who followed an earlier 
type may have been doing 
so in something of the 
copyist’s manner, but they 
were forced by new condi- 
tions to alter what they 
copied, and when they ad- 
hered closely both to what 
they found good in the old 
and to what they found to 
be necessary in the new, 
the result was a style in 
itself. 

The Romans _ revived 
Greek architecture and 
thought they were doing 
Greek work; but the peo- 
ple who came after them 
perceived that they had 
really done Roman work. 
The result was what we 
now call classic, but we 
distinguish between the 
classic which is Greek and 
the classic which is Roman. 
The Italians revived clas- 
sic architecture, but they 
achieved Italian Rennais- 
sance, a distinctly different 
style though based on the 
classic tradition. So, too, 
the English Rennaissance 
revives the classic model, 
but nevertheless it is dis- 
tinctly of itself. More 
remarkable still is the 
work of those Venetians 
who created the Byzan- 
tine style. St. Mark’s is 
the conspicuous example. 
Here the builders based 
the work on classic models; 
yet the result is widely 
different from the classic. 
Why? Because the Ven- 
ice of this time was a re- 
public, creating free condi- 
tions and economically 
wide and varied opportu- 
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Though an adherence to the more 
simple Greek type, the cathedral 
below has undergone the variations 
due to an American designer, work- 
ing in an American environment. 


An example (above) of the Greek 
temple in its more elaborated de- 
velopment. The columns surround 
the temple proper instead of being 
at only one end or at both ends. 
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St. Mark’s is an example of Roman work which has undergone Eastern influ- 








ence and come back home again. 
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nities for the people, which 
in turn found free expres- 
sion in the arts. 

Similarly, when our first 
settlers built their houses 
here they followed the 
style which they had left 
at home; but the result is 
different. In the same 
way, what most people call 
Colonial is a revival of the 
English Georgian, but to 
us of a later day it is called 
Colonial, and this, too, va- 
ries with the climate so 
that we have New England 
Colonial, Southern Colo- 
nial, Dutch Colonial and 
the like. It is reasonable 
to assume, therefore, that 
the good houses of today 
are varied from fundamen- 
tals only so far as they are 
forced to do so; and that 
they will stand distinc- 
tively for the present time 
to succeeding generations. 

Of course, the danger of 
tradition lies in a too close 
adherence to it. It is 
easily possible by follow- 
ing a model to follow it too 
precisely. A house that is 
merely copied is as dead as 
a man in form alone. It 
is a clay image without the 
breath of life. Merely re- 
producing old models is 
the danger especially of 
the man who loves art for 
its own sake, without re- 
gard to life. It is the 
reason why we always 
have among us the purist 
and the pedagogue. It 
explains why we have 
projects for ideal classic cit- 
ies,—ideal in form alone, 
which are no better than 
wooden images or stuffed 
dolls. The manor woman 
who believes in his own 
time will never fall into 
any errors of this sort. 
Life with him is the essen- 
tial matter. But the fun- 
damentals of good houses 
have a kind of general life. 
They are for all time, 
comparatively speaking. 

When we reach thestage 
of development where we 
can control matter by our 
minds we may live in a 
type of house which is 
widely different from the 
ones we now employ. But 
while we are human beings, 
and moving on our feet, 
and requiring food and 
the means of preparing it 
and (Continued on page 182) 
































(A Cottage 


A quaint little entrance porch which is 
most inviting. 
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Much of the day is spent on the per- 
gola-covered terrace. 























N planning the small house described in this article, the archi- 
tect did not attempt to follow any distinct period or style— 
one seldom can in a house so small; but, with materials 

which the owners felt they could afford, tried to create a cottage 
which in form and color would become an integral part of the 
hillside lot upon which it was to be built. 

The hill looks down over the town and the ocean beyond, so 
the view really determined the location of the various rooms. 
As may be seen in the plan, the house is practically square in 
form; but its plainness is relieved by the terrace and sleeping 
porch wing upon its ocean side. The morning sun comes into 
the dining-room. The living-room is sunny all day long. The 
guest room is less favored but least used. A hall runs through 
the centre of the 
house, affording 
direct communica- 
tion to all the rooms. 
The front part, 
slightly wider, is 
separated from the 
passage by a door 
and forms an en- 
trance hall which 
opens with glazed 
doors into the living- 
room, and with a 
wide Dutch door in- 
to the dining-room. 
The passage is suf- 
ficiently lighted by 
translucent glass in 
the kitchen and 
bathroom doors. 

In planning the ex- 
terior, the architect 
considered it as a 
simple problem in 
design—a harmoni- 
ous unit with points 
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The walls are a warm, light gray, the color of the bills in summer-time; the doors and shutters, 
green, and the brick edgings, the paths, chimney pots and flower pots a warm soft rose. 
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of interest, primary, secondary, and supporting. As a result, 
it composes well, both as a cottage and as a component part of 
the hill, whose contours it follows with a series of small stone 
terraces. Itis capped by a roof heavy and steep enough to hold 
it down to earth. The walls are of wide siding, and the roof is 
covered with shakes, well-weathered and of a good rough texture. 

The centre of interest, true to ideas of hospitality, comes in the 
entrance porch, with green railing and turned spindles, low 
concrete steps, brick-edged, and green door, shaded by an 
arched trellis. The windows at either side form the secondary 
interest; they are framed with green shutters and window 
boxes. The window boxes were adapted from those of an 
Alsatian cottage in a quaint book for children. They were per- 
haps the starting 
point and _inspira- 
tion for the house. 
The pergola-covered 
terrace, which has 
room beneath it fora 
wood and tool house, 
breaks the symmetry 
of the front, adds in- 
terest to the compo- 
sition and provides 
an out-of-doors liv- 
ing-room to the plan. 
A green gate and a 
bit of trellis balance 
the pergola, and give 
added width to the 
whole. 

One simple color 
scheme was decided 
upon; it was used 
inside as well as for 
the exterior. For 
the outside walls, a 
warm light gray, the 
color of the hills in 
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The living-room is a very happy combination of living-room, workroom 
The walls here are warm gray and the woodwork ivory. with the gray walls. 


and sun-room. 
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In the dining-room the woodwork 1s apple-green which is very effective 
The note of green is repeated in the Windsor chair. 





The family prefers the sleeping porch, but there is a pretty little guest room Getting meals ready—and even washing dishes—would seem like the most 


for their friends. 


bright-colored English chintz hangings is very striking. 


summer-time; for the doors, shutters, 
and other accents, an apple-green; 
and to harmonize with these two, a 
warm, soft rose used for down- 
spouts and the painted panel above 
the door, and repeated in brick edg- 
ings, tile paths, chimney pots and 
flower pots. The planting about 
the house and in the small sunken 
garden in front follows the same 
scheme—rose in the pentstemons by 
the entrance porch, in the geraniums 
by the gate and in the vines that are 
climbing the pergola. Hollyhocks 
are planted along the terrace and 
under the high front windows, and 
by next summer should show pink 
bloom. For variety, there is purple 
iris at the base of a wall and clumps 
of wild lilac. These are grouped 
with other mountain shrubs near the 
terrace to decrease its necessary 
height. 

Within the house the same colors 
predominate. With one exception 


FIRST FLOOR AND GARDEN PLAN 
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The combination of the black enameled furniture and delightful play in this small kitchen. With Little Miss Muffet and Jack 
Horner as companions—who would not like to be cook? 


the walls are a warm gray and the 
woodwork ivory. Part of the furni- 
ture is painted apple-green and 
decorated with rose, green and 
violet, and these colors are repeated 
in the small-patterned English 
chintzes at the casement windows. 
In furnishing, the whole idea was 
to keep the interior a cottage; to 
have it contain the type of things 
one would have the right to expect 
from its exterior. Each object had 
to pass a “cottage test.” A few 
more delicate things have crept in 
unawares, but not many. 

The living-room is a combination 
of living-room, workroom and sun- 
room. The bay at the end is oc- 
cupied by a built-in drawing table, 
flanked on one side by a closet for 
painting materials, and on the other 
by a coat closet which opens from the 
hall. The French doors opening on 
to the terrace stand open all the year 
and seem to (Continued on page 184) 








Heating Your House 


Hot Air, Hot Water, Steam or Vapor—Which System Shall It Be? 
By DANIEL RANDALL 


O much in the way of comfort is demanded in the house of 
S today that those who would build must consider not alone 

appearance, but use and adaptability to purpose as well. 
Not only must a modern house look well and be of good construc- 
tion, but the mechanical equipment: heating, plumbing and 
electric wiring, must be practical and so worked out as to con- 
tribute to the comfort of the family. Heating is considered by 
many to be of first importance; to be cold is even worse than 
being hungry; to be hot is almost as bad. Every heating appar- 
atus should easily perform the average work it has to do; should 
without undue forcing take care of the maximum load; should 
be economical in operation and easily controlled. 

For house-heating, four systems are available for discussion— 
hot air, hot water, steam and vapor. Each heating problem 
stands by itself for consideration and must be treated on its own 
merits. Because your neighbor has heated his house satis- 
factorily to him does not prove that you can use the same system 
and method of installation and have results equally satisfactory 
to you. He may not require so high a temperature as you do, he 
may be satisfied with drier air than you will be, and his living 
rooms may have quite a different exposure from yours; alto- 
gether requiring a different system of heating to really do the 
work. All this to the end that you obtain good advice, not only 
in laying out the system you select, but on the selection as well. 
It is much better to install a heating system a little larger than 
necessary and be able to run it without forcing than to continu- 
ally force a heater which is too small to do its work comfortably. 


T! 1E modern furnace is a very different article compared with 
that of twenty years ago. It is not true that a furnace will 
not heat any house perfectly. Whether it can successfully bedone 
or not depends upon exposure, size and layout. It is obvious 
that a compactly planned house can be more easily heated by a 
furnace than a house which is spread over a considerable area. 
If a furnace is to be used, it should be considered in the construc- 
tion of the house, and ample opportunity given to run the pipes 
without cramping. A very common fault in furnace installation 
is the lack of sufficient pitch on the pipes in the basement. The 
furnace-pipes leading to the different first-floor registers and sec- 
ond-floor risers should have ample pitch to give the warm air 
sufficient velocity as it leaves the furnace to reach its destination. 
In order to get this proper pitch it is often necessary to place the 
furnace in a pit if the run of the heat-pipes is necessarily long on 
account of the layout of the house. Building laws as a rule re- 
quire heat-pipes passing up through the walls to be covered with 
asbestos paper or to be similarly protected. Whether required 
or not, this should always be done, as it not only lessens the dan- 
ger of fire from over-heating, but keeps the pipes from radiating 
heat and promotes the flow of warm air. 
quires a very large furnace it is often better practise to install 
two smaller furnaces side by side, in such a way, that either fur- 
nace will supply all the pipes. When first lighted in the fall and 
before closing down in the spring, one furnace will do the work, 
and in the cold weather two smaller fires do the work more easily 
than one large one. A rotating register is an economical device, 
and should be installed on a job of any size. It consists of a 
register usually placed in the hall floor near an outside door and 
connected with the cold-air supply. At night the cold-air box 
may be partially, if not altogether, shut off, and this rotating 
register opened, thus taking the air from the halls and reheating 
it. This puts less burden on the fire at night and favors a warm 
house in the morning. Furnace heating has the advantage of 
delivering fresh air into the house, and keeping it in circula- 
tion, which is one of the first principles of good ventilation. 


Where a house re-. 
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Hot water, steam and vapor heating have certain things in 
common, as radiators, boiler and piping. Hot water requires the 
largest radiators and is the most expensive to install. Steam 
requires the smallest radiators, and is usually the least expensive 
to install of the three systems. Vapor requires radiators only 
slightly smaller than hot water, and costs somewhat less to in- 
stall. In a hot-water system, circulation is set up by the water 
heating at the boiler rising through the pipes and radiators and 
being replaced in the boiler by the cooler water from the system, 
and so on over again. Ina steam system, circulation is produced 
by pressure generated at the boiler, which gradually dispels the 
air in the system and fills the radiators with steam, the con- 
densed water returning to the boiler through the supply pipe in a 
one-pipe system and through the return in a two-pipe system. 
In a vapor system, a patented device removes the air from the 
pipes, causing a partial vacuum which allows the hot vapor 
generated in the boiler to circulate with practically no pressure 
behind it and no air resistance in front of it. 


OT water is a very comfortable heat to live with; it is moist, 
very quiet in operation and easily controlled at the boiler. 
In spring and fall a low fire wi!! keep the house comfortable. On 
the other hand it requires a good fire and pressure to fill a steam 
system, with the result that proper regulation is not easy in 
spring and fall. Unless it is laid out very skilfully, a steam sys- 
tem is apt to be noisy. In very cold weather steam is very sat- 
isfactory so far as warmth is concerned, because with sufficient 
pressure it can be driven to the remotest corner; but this system 
is not generally so satisfactory for house heating as either hot 
water or vapor. 

A vapor system is very quiet in operation, and besides being 
fairly easily controlled at’the boiler, each radiator may be con- 
trolled by a valve to be wholly on, half on, of, as you will, down 
to all off. 

In any one of these three systems, hot water, steam or vapor, 
the layout should be made by a man who thoroughly understands 
his business. Insist that the radiators are a little larger than 
necessary, and be sure the boiler is rated to supply at least 
seventy-five or eighty per cent more radiation than you are using. 
Do not be carried away with the idea of competition on your 
heating figures. It is a serious temptation to cut the required 
radiation and get the job through the lowest bid. Any repu- 
table boiler manufacturer will gladly figure up the radiation 
required for you; in fact, if you mean to use a certain make of 
goods, it is not out of the way to ask the manufacturer of this 
make to give you a schedule of radiators, sizes of pipe and 
number of boiler. 


A SYSTEM which is very little used now, but which has merit, 
is a combination of steam and hot water. The system is run 
as hot water during fall and spring. When cold weather comes in 
the fall, the water is drawn off to steam level in the boiler, and 
the system run as steam. This method gives easy control when 
needed in spring and fall, plenty of heat in cold weather, and 
small radiators. : 
Indirect radiators may be used with hot water, steam or vapor. 
This is quite common on first-floor rooms. The radiators (pin 
radiators, as they are called) are hung in the basement ceiling, 
surrounded by a metal casing into which cold air is taken from 
outside. This air is heated by passing over the radiators, and 
goes up into the room. It takes more radiation to heat a room 
this way, but it does away with exposed radiators, which is very 
often worth while. 
Another way to eliminate radiators is to (Continued on page 198) 




















Mantel in the Pierce-Nichols House, Salem, Mass. 


Photograph by Frank Cousins 
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Building From Local Materials 


A Few Examples of Homes and Public Buildings Where This Was Done Successfully 


RAVELERS know that the charm 
of many a building lies largely in its 
look of belonging to its setting, of 
being different from a place in another 
country, or even from one in the next 
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An example of the early use of local material 
found in this old stone house in Philadelphia. 
belongs to its setting both in material and design. 
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By HELEN BOWEN 


province or county or valley. The log 
cabin in the forest clearing, the old stone 
mill by the river, the adobe hut in the 
sagebrush, all have the appeal of local 
character. They are part and parcel of 
their surroundings, built from what 
lay at hand. They belong to the 
place. The same expression of the 
genius loci is felt in beautiful old 
towns of Europe, where through 
centuries the local workmen used the 
local materials, adapting the style of 
each period to the brick, stone or 
timber in which they needs must 
work. Generally speaking, the lack 
of transportation facilities prevented 
the use of materials from other 
places, and so we find the delightful 
houses of the Tudor period, for in- 
stance, built mainly of plaster and 
timber in one English shire, of stone 
in another, of brick in a third. 

In the present “age of power,” 
however, “the world is all before us, 
where to choose””—or was, before the 
war-time restrictions and embargoes. 
Before in the building of our houses, 
as in selecting our food and clothes, 
we chose one article that came from 
the South, another from the North, a 
third from the East and a fourth 
from the West. We bought what the 
market offered, suiting our taste and 
purses, with occasionally a prefer- 
ence for the native thing because it 
was familiar or the foreign because 
it was unusual, but more 
often oblivious to either 
quality. War conditions, 


College building onthe Prince- 
ton. Campus. The archi- 
tects, Day and Klauder, have 
achieved a very beautiful effect 
by using the local stonein split 
surfaces in long narrow blocks 
laid up with wide joints. 


however, opened our eyes to local prod- 
ucts in food. We learned, not only that 
home-grown fruits and vegetables are 
superior in freshness and flavor, but that 
it is worth while to develop the food- 
raising possibilities of a community. So, 
too, it is worth while to discover and de- 
velop the natural building materials of a 
region, both for the zsthetic value of 
their local character, and for the economic 
good of the place. 

We should open our eyes, and find out 
what there is to be had in our own baili- 
wick. Much may be done to stimulate 
production by intelligent interest on the 
part of the consumer, and by rousing 
local pride on the part of the producer. 

It is sometimes economical to use local 
materials and sometimes not. Local 
stone, for instance, may cost more if 
worked by hand by skilled labor than 
stone cut by power in a distant mill. 
The supply may not be extensive enough 
to justify building a plant equipped to han- 
dle it, or power may not be available. 
Such conditions are problems for the pro- 
ducer toconsider. Sometimes, however, a 
local material is unpopular because it has 
been badly used. Who of the present day 
does not execrate the brownstone fronts 
of mid-Nineteenth Century New York? 
The effect of street after street of clumsily 
designed houses of one dull color, with al- 
most no relief, is depressing to the ex- 
treme. Yet the same stone, though not in 
itself a very good color, has been used with 
delightful results, at Middletown, Conn., 
near which it is quarried. 

Among the modern buildings at Prince- 
ton University there are some done in 


A New England Colonial house in Roxbury, 

Massachusetts; built of New England brick and 

roofed in New England slate. Surely a child 

of the New England soil. Oscar A. Thayer, 
Architect. 
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stone brought from Germantown, Penn., 
and others in local stone. In one of the 
first, the stone was expensively sawn to 
a smooth surface and used with a roof of 
thin smooth slate of a uniform color. 
Then other architects, Messrs. Day and 
Klauder, achieved a far more beautiful 
effect by using the local stone in split or 
seam-faced surfaces in rather long narrow 
blocks laid up with wide joints, and 
surmounted by a roof of rough, thick slate 
of variegated color. The result, in its 
beauty and economy, is worth the study 
of anyone wishing to build a stone house. 

The first essential, then, of bringing 
local materials into vogue and so into use 
is that architects and other people inter- 
ested in the “house beautiful”’ shall have 
the eye to see the possibilities of the local 
materials and the skill in handling them 
so as to bring out their beauty. At Cor- 
nell University, the late Andrew D. White 
became interested in seeing what could be 
done with a local stone of an unpromising 
cold bluish color. He tried experiments 
with it, laying it up with different widths 
of joint and shades of mortar, until he 
produced the delightful effect which Day 
and Klauder used for the residence halls 
for men students, which are among the 
most beautiful college buildings in this 
country. 

In the same way, the color of a brick 
wall may be made or marred by the 
width of the joint and the shade of the 
mortar used. An unattractive brick may 
be given charm, or a good one spoiled by 
the way it is laid up. It is not a matter 
to be governed by set rule, but by trying 
experiments with the actual brick and 
mortar until the eye is satisfied. While 
trying out effects in this way, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind what the effect will 
be in the building as a whole, with the 
modifications the roof-trim, foundations 
and setting will make, and to decide 
also the texture and bond that will best 
suit the size and design of the building. 


The marble used in this home in Vermont was 

carted from a quarry about a mile up the road. 

The blocks, which are of the white variety with 

grayish blue veining, were left with a slightly 
rough surface. 
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The matter of the color of the painted 
trim alone is very important. Even a 
New York brownstone front has been 
redeemed by painting the trim a creamy 
white. A house of shingles weathered to 
a good brown will also be brought out by 
trim of creamy white, or of a good shade 
of green. Too bright a green will distract 
the eye from the texture of the shingles, 
while a very dark green will give a dismal 
effect. Stucco, a local material wherever 
sand, gravel, crushed stone or cement is 
available, is a medium for achieving very 
beautiful color effects or equally ugly 
ones, and naturally is admired or dis- 
liked accordingly. It has every possi- 
bility, from grave to gay; some of 
the results, indeed, are lugubrious, 
and others, such as a strawberry-col- 
ored villa on the Riviera with an 
automobile race in fresco for frieze, 
might be called hilarious. The 
quieter American taste prefers a 
creamy gray with white or green 
trim, or creamy buff with a rich to- 
bacco brown. 

Some stucco houses are built with 
the sand and gravel dug from their 
own cellars, and sometimes stone 
quarried on the site is used in build- 
ings; surely using local material in the 
strictest sense. A charming example 
is the Philadelphia Branch Library at 
the Falls of the Schuylkill, designed 
by Rankin, Kellogg and Crane. The 
beauty of this building lies not only 
in the way the stone is laid, in long, 
thin pieces, as quarried, with re- 
pressed joints that throw the texture 
of the stone into relief, but also in the 
design, a witness to the fact that 
Gothic does not need to be elabo- 
rate to be beautiful. 

For, after all, design is the vital 
thing. Even when the 
best possible effect of color 
and texture is achieved, 


The late Andrew D. White 
tried experiment after exper- 
iment with the bluish stone in 
these residence halls at Cornell 
University, until he produced 
the delightful effect used by the 
architects, Day and Klauder. 
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the house will fail of beauty if not well de- 
signed. Color and good grooming do not 
make a race-horse out of a mule, but a 
thoroughbred will show his breeding to 
the end, despite abuse and neglect. What 
breeding is to a horse, design is to a house. 
If the lines and masses have grace and dig- 
nity, the proportions and scale are right, 
and the detail has charm, the house is 
thoroughbred. The time and place of its 
building, the historic or modern style of 
it, matter little in comparison. Ugly 


color and texture will mar but not ruin it. 
Whether the material (Continued on page 184) 


A stucco bouse which was built with the sand and 
gravel dug from its own cellar. 
Massachusetts. 


Located in Wellesley, 
Brainerd and Leeds, architects. 











The Planning of the Basement 


A Little Forethought Given to This Important Part of the Home Will Do 
Much Towards Making the Wheels of the Household Machinery Run Smoothly 


By CHESTER A. BROWN 





N building a 
house, the aver- 
age man pays far 

too little attention 
to the construction 
and arrangement of 
the basement. He 
has carefully studied 
the architects’ plans, ° 
has decided that a 
piazza around three 
sides of the house is 
almost enough, and 
has been very insist- 
ent.that there shall 
be enough closets to 
nearly satisfy his 
wife. The rooms 
seem well lighted, 
there is an ample 
fireplace in the liv- 
ing-room, and the 
model kitchen is as 
carefully planned as 
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The next requisite 
is a well-laid ma- 
sonry wall. This 
should be built of 
well-shaped _ stones, 
carefully bonded to- 
gether and laid in 
strong cement and 
lime mortar. Care 
taken in selecting the 
best stones and in 
fitting them together 
will result in fewer 
voids or holes be- 
ing left, which are 
too often carelessly 
filled with a few 
stone chips and a 
slap of mortar. The 
best walls are 
pointed or smoothed 
up with mortar after 
laying, on the out- 
side as well as on the 
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any prize kitchen in 

the monthly magazines. Many an evening 
has been spent choosing the lighting fixtures, 
hangings and wall-paper. But after the man 
has become acquainted with the house as a 
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inside, but this is not 

necessary except in damp locations. 
Of course, the concrete floor should be 
underlaid with six inches of broken 
stone or coarse gravel to discourage 


EEN STUDS FOR FIRE RETARDATION 












whole he finds that in many ways the base- + water or dampness. Pitch the floor 
ment is unsatisfactory. The heater seems in _,tor or ROUND J." "+. * Pe cansr Slightly to the sewer outlet for draining 
the way, the coal bins are not convenient, there ‘LOAM - oy a ee water which may get in from a bursting 
is no cold closet, no place for the work-bench, anes --— “ pipe, spring freshet or from some other 
and after a heavy rain he is surprised to find cause. A damp-resisting powder mixed 
that water has leaked in. All this can be pe with the dry cement for the concrete floor 
avoided if the fundamental principles of con- boon ae will also more than repay the very small 
struction and arrangement of the basement lTHAN WIDTH} ¢ | extra expense it entails. But be sure that 
are understood and practised by house-builders. oa the concrete has sufficient proportion of 
Considering the construction, the first req- PORE By cement, otherwise the floor will be as open 
uisite of any basement is that it shall be dry. ISPACEWITH fy 7” as a basket. 
If the house is built on the side of a rocky hill, porn a Having taken these precautions, and if 
in a hollow towards which water naturally mee the work is done as it should be, the base- 
flows, or on a clay sub-soil, proper precautions ‘Seeee 7 igs ment ought to be dry. In most instances, 
must be taken for protection from dampness. | CRUSHED STONE ee Xo a basement can be built without the tile 
A damp basement is a constant menace to soz tuzpmQ@) Ps drains around the walls, but in all cases the 
health, and no house should be built in a doubt- Se ee wall should be laid of good stone and good 


ful location without the utmost care being 
taken. Fortunately, this is not difficult. In 
such an instance the excavation should be at 
least two feet wider than the house on all sides, and at least 
a foot lower than the top of the basement floor. 

A sole tile drain should then be laid, with the joints covered by 
burlap, close to the bottom of the wall, pitching constantly to a 
point from whence it can be connected by a tight drain-pipe to 
the street under drain or sewer. The water finds its way into 
the joints, which properly speaking are not joints at all, but 
spaces an inch or so in length between the ends of the pipes; 
the burlap covering prevents the soil ffem filling up these open- 
ings while the excavated soil is settling and until it becomes 
firm again. 
of crushed stone underneath and eighteen inches on the top, no 
trouble from a damp cellar should be experienced. 





SECTION OF BASEMENT WALL 


mortar, and should start at least eight inches 
below the top of the finished basement 
floor. Before the floor is laid, the walls 
should be well whitewashed from top to bottom. This not 
only makes it cleaner in appearance, but makes the basement 
much lighter. 

The walls and the floor having been properly taken care of, 
the next consideration is the ceiling. Although many houses are 
built with an open ceiling, it is well worth the extra expense to 
plaster it. This should be done with a single heavy coat of 
plaster on metal lath, with especial care being taken to make 
good tight joints against the walls. Carefully fit and nail in 


‘pieces of plank over, all girders between the floor joists, and fill 


If these drains are laid with care, with six inches” 
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in on tép of the house-sill with brick laid in mortar. This will 
prevent cross-draughts in case of fire. This done, the house is 
nearly ratproof and fireproof and is far easier to keep clean. 
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As for arrangement, the basement is divided into two parts. 
One part contains the heating system with its fuel compartments, 
and the other the storage, laundry, cold and preserve closets and 
work bench. 

The planning of the basement must be governed largely by the 
location of the heating apparatus and the fuel storage. The 
first must be located adjacent to the chimney, with the fuel bins 
nearby. 

The type of heating-apparatus is far too important to be 
touched on at this time. The size and location of the house, the 
arrangement of the rooms, the question of expense, the previous 
experience of the owner, the heating system in the house of his 
wife’s father, the advice of his friends all enter into the argument. 
Hardly two people will agree on the best system, and if they do, 
will not agree on the preferred make. Fortunately, this is not 
serious, as with the fine quality of 
hot water, steam, and heated-air sys- 
tems on the market there is no 
trouble if the coal can be bought and 
paid for. But do not forget the cov- 
ering on the pipes and heater. This 
will pay for itself and works day and 
night. 

In the carefully studied plan, the 
heater room will be distinctly sepa- 
rated from the other portions. This 
may be done with studding and 
matched boarding but should be 
double, namely sheathed on both 
sides. These partitions should be J 
carefully and accurately built of 
seasoned wood, which will not shrink or swell, should be dust- 
tight at floor and ceiling, and should have carefully fitted doors. 
As much of the dust in the house comes from the ashes in the 
basement, the value of extreme care can be readily understood. 
With such partitions and a plastered ceiling, most of the coal 
dust and ashes can be confined to this room. If it is not 
possible to keep this portion separate from the rest, the 
coal bins can at least be partitioned to the ceiling and a tight 
door used. If possible, arrange the stairs to the first floor 
so they will not enter the heater room. Plan the coal bins 
so that the coal can be shoveled into the fire-pot without 
turning the body backwards and without too many steps. 

Arrange hooks on the wall of the coal bin for the slicing bar, 
cleaning brush, shovel, and broom on a 2 in. x 3 in. stick three 
feet long. The thickness of the 2 in. x 3 in. will give the neces- 
sary distance to allow the tools to hang freely. Have a good- 
sized box nailed to the wall with a slide on the bottom for saw- 
dust. This can be bought by the bag, dumped into the box and 
drawn into a pail by simply pulling out the bottom slide. 
Dampened, it is the best material for sweeping up the floor. 

Have plenty of room for two metal ash barrels (wooden ones 
should never be used) close to the heater and elbow room for the 
rotary ash sifter. The wood bin should have two compartments, 
one for kindling and one for fireplace wood. The fireplace wood 
should be accessible from outside the heater room and the kind- 
ling from both. Saw horse and buck saw should have their 
proper places, as both are indispensable. And how about a 
small closet for the old linen duster and the canvas gloves used 
while cranking the rotary sifter? 

As in all parts of the basement, the windows for light and 
ventilation should be adequate in size and correctly placed. 

Though the laundry may not appeal so strongly to the man, 
still, he wants his basement right and is anxious to have the 
laundry correctly planned for quick and accurate work. Here 
is the first place to need a wood floor and it should be a fairly 
good matched floor rift sawn, or in other words sawn across the 
grain, so that it will not splinter. While a wood floor is not 
indispensable it is much easier to work on. The laundry trays 
should be placed with ample room at either end for baskets and 
wringers, and the windows so placed as to give adequate light 
and ventilation. 











TOOL, RACK IN 
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While the laundry should be placed for economy next to the 
main soil line, it does not necessarily have to be near a chimney. 
Although a coal stove is desirable at times for ironing and for 
heat, a gas stove can be made to serve very nicely. With a coal 
stove, however, some cooking can be done here in hot weather, 
and for this reason it is sometimes preferred. Over the laundry 
trays there should be a cupboard about one foot high, two feet 
long and about nine inches deep fitted with two swing doors. 
This will provide room for the storage of soap, starch, flatirons, 
etc. If possible, every house should have a clothes chute ex- 
tending from the upper floor with openings from the bathroom 
and the kitchen. 

In the laundry, the chute should empty into a closet large 
enough to hold a clothes basket. As such a clothes chute is a 
direct means for fire from basement to attic, it should be metal 
lathed and plastered on the inside from top to bottom, and have 
spring hinges on the doors to keep them closed. Of course, the 

















IN COLD CLOSET 


ironing-boards should be placed ina convenient well-lighted space 
hinged to fold up against the wall when not in use. 
Every basement should have its 
| cold closet placed in a convenient 
location where it can have bins on 
two sides. Care should be taken 
not to have heating pipes running 
through it. Two courses of bricks 
should be laid on the floor to keep 
the wood above dampness, and the 
walls should be wood sheathed on 
both sides. The door and ceiling 
J should also be double sheathed for 
insulation. A cold closet is in- 

tended to be cool. 

It is presumed that this cold 
closet will be used for storing 
barrels of apples and potatoes and 

4g 3 few of the other common vege- 
tables; so it should be kept dis- 
tinctly colder than the rest of the 
basement. This can be easily 
done by an ordinary window kept 
slightly open when necessary, but 
the bins of vegetables should never 
face this light. 

As bushel boxes are the common carriers for vegetables, a 
good arrangement is to have supports made of 2 x 2 studding 
spaced correctly to hold these boxes. Apples are supposed to 
keep better in barrels, but they should be kept clear of the floor 
by two 2 in. x 3 in. sticks laid flat on the floor. 

The preserve closet may be next to the cold closet and may be 
built dust-proof, or nearly so, in the same way as the cold closet. 
A window is not a necessity in this room. 

A counter two feet eight inches above the floor, with space 
under for large crocks of preserves and a series of twenty-inch 
shelves above, will about complete this equipment. Space the 
shelves the correct distance above each other to correspond to 
the size of the preserve jars. 

Many men will need a work-bench in some convenient portion 
of the basement at which they can do the work which every man 
has to do from time to time. Here is the place for extra tall 
windows if they are to be had. The arrangement of the work- 
bench with its shelves, lockers, etc., is going to be left to the indi- 
vidual to fit up for himself without help or hindrance. This is a 
sacred spot. 

The smaller conveniences should not be slighted. Build one 
or two wide hanging shelves for articles used only a part of the 
year, a hose reel hung from the ceiling, places for the garden tools, 
snow-shovel, etc. Everything which can be supported against 
the walls should be arranged in this way. Keep the floor en- 
cumbered as little as possible. 

The artificial lighting should not be neglected. Plan basement 
and the location of the different parts as carefully as the position 
of the buffet in the dining-room or the (Continued on page 192) 








Retaining Walls and Their Construction 


By WILLIAM L. WHITE 


REQUENTLY prospective builders 
Bie surprised to find on investiga- 
tion that there are so many types 
of retaining walls, both good and bad, 
some having stood the test for years with- 
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out signs of failure, others bulging, crack- 
ing, tipping and in a more or less de- 
plorable condition. Further study of 
the subject reveals the fact that they 
are not built on the same principle as 
free standing walls, and it is here we 
may very well ask ourselves the question— 
what is a retaining wall and how does it 
differ from other walls? 

The answer is that it is a wall sustaining 
the pressure of earth or other fill de- 
posited behind it after it is built, and 
this sequence of procedure should be 
clearly borne in mind whenever the 
subject of retaining walls is taken up, for 
in distinction to it is the “face or breast”’ 
wall so-called, which, when completed, 
looks the same though its function is 
different. A face or breast wall is a 
structure to prevent the fall of earth 
which is in its undisturbed natural posi- 
tion, but in which a vertical cut has been 
made. Thus it acts as a protection to the 
stratification of the earth rather than 
sustaining it and as such does not have to 
be as heavy as the retaining wall. 

Retaining walls, when their height goes 
much beyond five or six feet, become prob- 
lems of engineering, involving many 
theories, such as the pressure of the earth 
against them, cohesion of the earth, 
drainage, frost and freezing action, general 


direction of the resultant of forces, etc., 


which only an engineer experienced in 
this type of work could well explain. 
In building a retaining wall, the layman 
had better be guided by experience rather 
than vague and unsatisfactory theories. 
There are a few fundamental factors, how- 
ever, that might beof help for him to know. 
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To begin with there are two elements to 
be considered in the design of a retaining 
wall—the backing, or so-called “ fill,’’ and 
the wall. 

First let-us consider the fill. It is known 
that the slipping (Continued on page 188) 
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The sketch below and the photograph picture rock- 
plant walls used in many of our beautiful gardens. 
Such plants as Arabis albida, Armeria maritima, 
Phlox subulata and Iberis sempervirens are most 
frequently grown in these walls. 





SKEICH NO4 
A RETAINING WALL WITH SOIL 
POCKETS FOR ROCK PLANTS 




















THE SOIL POCKETS MUST BE CONTINUOUS FROM 
THE FACE OF THE WALL TO THE REAR TO GIVE 
PROPER NOURISHMENT TO THE PLANTS AND THE JOINTS 
SHOULD SLOPE BACK SO THAT WATER RUNNING 

DOWN THE FACE OF THE WALL WILL RUN BACK INTO | 
THE JOINTS AND KEEP THE SOIL MOIST 


























The House on the 
Moors at Gloucester, 
Mass. This side 
comniands a wide 
view including a duck 
pond in the immedi- 
ate foreground, an 
apple orchard in the 
middle distance, and 
the unbroken ocean 
beyond. The break- 
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fast room is the half- 
timbered portion that 
opens upon the ter- 
race. The large 
transomed window 
admits abundant 
morning sunlight, 
and enables those at 
the table to enjoy the 
beautiful view over 
landscape and sea. 


Real Versus Sham Half-Timber Work 


T is gratifying to realize that people in ever larger numbers 
are learning to enjoy the pleasures of living in old houses and 
in the midst of old furniture. 

pleasure of living with work that has been done in old traditional 
ways, and which has those irregularities and odd mannerisms 
which recall the unaffected workmanship of long-dead craftsmen. 
They are impressed with a sense of continuity and enduring 
usefulness, and they join in thought with owners of past centuries. 


Many of us who 
are unable to pos- 
sess old things are 
yet able to enjoy new 
creations when these 
are executed in the 
true manner of the old 
work. It isonly when 
modern work is done 
in a truthful and sin- 
cere manner, true to 
the best traditions of 
old methods, that the 
enjoyment of repro- 
ductions is sincere and 
genuine. 

Half-timber work 
in walls is that form of 
construction’ that 
makes use of timber 
and masonry. It was 
developed in those lo- 
calities where timber 
was plentiful and 
where brick and stone 
were scarce. The 
timbers, always solid, 
performing the func- 
tions they pretended 
to perform, were an 


A Study of the Construction of The House on the Moors, Which Opens 
This Number of The House Beautiful, and Some of Its Prototypes 


By EDGAR T. P. WALKER 


integral part of the construction. 


This pleasure is largely the _structional. 





This interior of the breakfast room of The House on the Moors certifies to the possibility of 


adapting old methods of construction to modern house work. The solid timbers, of which 

this room is framed, are framed in the old manner as illustrated in the accompanying 

diagrams. The hand-hewn wall timbers that give a real mediaval character to the interior 
are exactly the same timbers which appear on the exterior. 
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The rafters, king-posts, 
struts and ties, securely pinned together, were always truly con- 
They were just what they pretended to be. 
spaces between the timbers were filled with masonry, preferably 
brick, and the faces flushed with cement for additional weather- 
proofness as well as beauty. The joints between the masonry 
and wood were carefully flashed with metal to prevent leak- 
ing. This old work was honest construction. 


The 


Much of the modern 
half-timber work is not 
honest, for the ap- 
parent timbers are 
merely seven-eighths 
inch, or one and one- 
eighth inch boards ap- 
plied on the wall as an 
external decoration. 
The traditional meth- 
ods of the early work 
have been entirely dis- 
regarded in the at- 
tempts to create old 
outward forms in the 
cheapest manner possi- 
ble. The result is dis- 
appointing, for the 
sham is not disguised. 
The thinness of the 
boards is always very 
apparent, and even the 
appearance of per- 
forming the structural 
functions is sadly lack- 
ing. Many feel, in 
some parts of America, 
owing to our great 
climatic changes in 
weather, that we can- 
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not do this sort of construction in the 
methods of the old craftsmen of Europe 
and attain weathertight walls. If 
such is the case, if a builder feels un- 
able to accomplish the problem, this 
form of architecture should be dis- 
carded when one is sincere in reprodu- 
cing the forms of an old style. If we 
are to seek to rejuvenate in our art of 
today the forms of a past age 
because those forms have an 
inspiring suggestion for us, we 
should retain the honest ex- 
pressions of that work. It is 
traditional building which 


demands our respectful pres- 4 
ervation. he 
The views of work for Mr. /” this 
‘porch. 


William E. Atwood at East 
Gloucester by Cram & Fergu- 
son, Architects, which accompany 
this article, and the drawing of de- 
tails describe the constructions of real 
half-timber work which have shown 
excellent results. In this work, the 
adze hewn timbers are all solid and 
are pinned together with mortises and 
tenons. The manner of tonguing 
and flashing along all joints allows 
for shrinkage and expansion of the 
timbers. Each timber does the work 
it pretends to do and is an integral 
part of the wall construction. More- 
over, each timber by the very spirit 
of its inception, shows its depth or 
thickness. The effect is worthy of 
the traditions it attempts to restore, 
because the work is honest. 

To make more clear just how this 
work is executed, let us take up the 
operations in their proper sequence. 
The timbers selected should be free 
from large knots and even in grain. 
The timbers, while still on the ground, 
are hewn by hand to exactly the 


A Group of Houses in Warwick 


The Gallery 














on 
the Moors 








modern example the half timber is confined to the gable end and the 
The scale 1s larger than in the small English houses below, and sug- 
gests the semi-public nature of the building. 





St. John’s Hospital, Canterbury 
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proper dimensions, and the mortises and tenons 
are cut very carefully. The holes for the pins 
are so exactly placed that as each timber is 
framed and fastened the joints will be as tight 
as the art of joinery can make them. just be- 
fore each timber is ready to fasten into place, 
the mortises and tenons are coated with thick 
lead and oil. All this work should be done 

on the ground, if possible, and hoisted into 
place after completion. 

When the timber structure 
is in place, the lead flashing 
and stop beads are grouted 
with lead and oil all around 
the opening. The lead flash- 
ing is bent over the outer 
edge of each timber. The 
brick filling is then laid so 
that the face of the brick is 
about one inch back of the 
faces of the timbers. The bricks, when 
laid in double walls, as shown in the 
diagrams, should be either bonded 
together or tied together with suitable 
metal wall ties. 

The finished coat of plaster that is 
applied over the masonry must be 
thoroughly worked into the masonry 
and carefully brought to a very 
smooth but irregular surface with a 
hand trowel. In the ancient work of 
this type, the finish of the plaster is 
quite as important as the finished 
texture of the hewn beams. Unlike 
most plaster work we are accustomed 
to seeing, it must have a slightly 
rolling or wavy surface so that in the 
ever-changing light there will be an 
ever-changing play of light and shade. 
The finished plaster surface should be 
approximately on a line with the faces 
of the timbers. At the joint between 
the plaster and timbers the plaster 
should be slightly leveled inward- 
ly against the (Continued on page 100) 


A Street in Warwick 


Where an entire house is timber framed, the 





The free quality and pleasant variety of line 

in the walls and roofs of these house are caused 

by the slight warping of the solid wood with 

which the upper stories are framed, and is nat- 
ural to all real half timber. 


second story floor framing is usually protected 

in an overhang. This type of construction was 

the origin of the earliest New England houses 
which show the same feature. 


Half timber looks its best in picturesque com- 
bination with brick, plaster and tile. as here. 























Originally on the north was a small stone annex, but this was torn down 
about 1815 and the wood portion was added as shown above. 








The one making the changes decided that the new portion should be the most 


important and raised it above the roof of the stone end. 


The Oldest House in Upper New York City 


It Is Said That This Home Which Has Been Recently Remodeled Was Built Over Two Hundred Years Ago 


Dwight James Baum, Architect 





ROBABLY the house recently altered for 
P Mr. W. R. Skillman, on the Old Albany 

Post Road, in the Riverdale section, is the 
oldest house in upper New York City. The 
house, with its crude construction, which has 
resisted the wear and tear of the winters of two 
centuries, and its picturesque surroundings, exem- 
plifies the charm and mystery which every old 
landmark holds for the imaginative observer. 
These impressions are intensified by the pictur- 








cided that the new portion should be the most 
important and, raising it above the old roof, took 
away most of the charm of the stone portion. In 
1829 the property came into the Delafield Family, 
who owned it until 1915, when purchased by the 
present owner. All the materials are hand-made; 
the nails are of wrought iron, and the beams are 
hand hewn. The laths were also made by hand 
and consist of long strips split from rough-hewn 
timbers. The supports on the first floor are 








esque wildness of the surrounding country and 
the almost virginal character of the woodland 
stretching in every direction, away from the old building. 

The house altered is just north of the old southerly line of 
the Philipse Manor Estate, the home of Louis Philipse, under 
grant from the King of England. Records in the Manor House 
at Yonkers, now a museum, speak of the southerly gate lodge 
being a stone building used as an outpost on the main road of 
approach, thereby giv- 


about ten inches square, those on the second floor, 
approximately, four inches by six inches. The roof 
rafters are five inches wide by four inches deep, as compared with 
two inches by eight inches customarily in use at the present day, 
the latter using much less timber and yet giving greater strength. 

The flooring consists of boards about ten inches wide and from 
one and a half to two inches thick; the wear of two centuries has 
caused, at various points, spots nearly worn through. From the 
kitchen there was a 
ladder which led to a 





ing a historical connec- 
tion to this old 
structure. It is esti- 
mated by word handed 
down to be over two 
hundred years old and 
represents a type of 
construction that was 
almost primitive in its 
simplicity, in the pe- 
riod before the Revo- 
lution. The main 
portion of stone is 
about twenty-four feet 
square and is built of 
rough masonry laid up 
with wide white lime 
joints and all white- 
washed. 

Originally, on the 
north was a_ small 
stone annex, but this 
was torn down about 
1815 and the wood 





portion was added. 7p, roof on the newer or wood portion was later lowered to the level of the old roof, and a 





small room under the 
roof containing one 
window, two feet 
square. This space 
was originally used for 
slave quarters. The 
greater part of the 
southern side is taken 
up by a huge chimney 
which makes the wall 
at this end four feet 
thick. It opens into 
an old Dutch oven in 
the kitchen and a five 
foot wide fireplace in 
the dining-room and 
in the bedroom above. 
There are two fireplace 
openings of simple 
lime-mortar finish with 
hearths of huge flag- 
stones which have been 
so used that in places 
they resemble the 


The then owner de- — new shed dormer added on the stone portion to give headroom and allow for another bedroom. rocks worn down by 
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As much of the old design and material was saved as was consistent with making the restoration a livable home with modern improvements. 


the ceaseless onrush of waters in the bed of a creek. The chim- 
ney is topped by brick, probably brought over from Holland. 
As much of the old design and material was saved as was con- 
sistent with making the restoration a livable home with modern 
improvements. The original columns were ~ery quaint in 
character and were retained. Where more were needed these 
were copied most carefully. 
The hand-hewed beams were 
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retained; but to the 
architect’s regret, 

new floors had to be laid, for 
there was not a sufficient ap- 
propriation to copy the old 
ones. There remained only 
two pairs of the original shut- 
ters and one pair of the orig- 
inal wrought-iron strap hinges. 
These were duplicated, the 
hinges being copied by a local 
blacksmith. 

The roof on the newer or 
wood portion was lowered to 
the level of the old roof. On 
the stone portion, a new shed 
dormer was added on the west 
to give headroom and make 


Floor plans of house as it 

stands today. Many radical 

changes were, of course, 
necessary’. 


Back view of the house before |4 
being remodeled. ites 





a practical bedroom out of the old slave quarters. New siding 
was applied on the wooden portion, and the entire exterior 
treated with new paint. 

In plan, the old and small kitchen of the middle period was 
made into a pantry with a way to get down cellar added. A 
new kitchen wing was added on the south with a small porch 
from the dining-room balancing 


the new living-room porch on zz 
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Te the north. Over 


the kitchen and 
accessible by a private stair is 
a maid’s room and bath. The 
two parlors with their small 
corner fireplaces were changed 
into one living-room with a 
large centre fireplace, and doors 
on either side leading to the 
porch. 

The dining-room fireplace 
was cleaned of its different 
accumulation of wall paper, 
plaster and finally cement, 
revealing a fine old brick lintel 
of Holland brick, the rest of 
the facing and back being of 
stone. This was cleaned and 
repointed (Continued on page 106) 








Selecting Hardware for the House 
The Care and Interest Which You Take in This Part of the House Problem Is Very Much Worth While 


ARDWARE in 
the sense here 
used means 

locks, latches, knobs, 
bolts, window fasts, 
blind fixtures, draw 
pulls, etc., that is, the 
“finish hardware, ” that 
which is in sight, inoron 
the house. Too often 
these practical neces- 
sities, as they are called, are consid- 
ered only from the practical point of 
view, and the desire to make this 
practical necessity an excuse for the 
quest of the really attractive is lack- 
ing. 

The selection of hardware is not 
unlike the choice of many of the in- 
animate things which make up our 
environment; it is not so much an un- 
willingness to use the attractive as a 
lack of knowledge as to what to look 
for and where to find it. Nor does 
the practical need to be lost sight of, 
because it is possible to concede 
where concession should be made, 
"yet not relapse into the common- 
place all along the line. It is very neces- 
sary that the material from which hard- 
ware is made should be of lasting quality, 
because its use is hard, and it is equally 
important that the different things should 
properly function, in order to save the 
temper of man. The hardware manu- 
facturer has to a considerable degree 
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Showing the relative positions of knob and key- 
hole escutcheon when a back-set lock is used. 





By RICHARD B. DERBY 

































































The inside of this old house doorway shows that it 1s possible 
to use conspicuous hardware and yet not be commonplace. 


realized the importance of appearance as 
well as of mechanical perfectness, and it 
is not necessary to carry a pound weight 
in the shape of a key, if you have insisted 
that your front door be trimmed at- 
tractively as well as conveniently. 

Aside from the selection which is of- 
fered in the stock manufactured articles, 
there is always the possibility of finding 
some really old pieces which can be 
adapted to modern requirements, and 
again, excellent reproductions of good old 
ironwork are made and made so well that 
it is hard for the uninitiated to recognize 
the reproduction. 

Do not content yourself by saying that 
anything that works well is good enough. 
You have got to live perhaps for years 
with the hardware you put on your house. 
Why not know what really good things 
are, and get some real fun out of making 
the selection. It is not the amount of 
money you have to spend that is of first 
importance, but rather the knowledge 


“you possess, backed up by good taste. 


There are no set rules to go by. In most 
cases conspicuous hardware is bad, and 
in all cases blatant hardware is bad. 
Some of the old Colonial hardware was 
conspicuous, but possessed of a certain 
simpleness which made and makes it 
livable and friendly. Unless you are 
following some particular style of archi- 
tecture where elaboration of one kind or 
another is necessary, do what you have to 
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do in the simplest way. Do not 
select a long broad metal plate for 
your door-knobs and keyhole when a 
simple metal rose back of the knob 
and a simple key escutcheon are 
equally easy to find, no more ex- 
pensive, infinitely better-looking, and 
less work to care for. 

The question of hinges—“ butts” 
as they are called in the trade—is 
worth considerable study. If your 
house is Colonial in type, it may be 
possible to find some old hinges of the 
proper style to use. Most everyone 
is familiar with the old style H and 
L, T and strap hinges, as well as the 
smaller hinges for cupboard doors 
and such light work, many of them 
in most attractive shapes. The fact 
that many of these old-type hinges, 
except the so-called “strap” hinges, 
are solid pin, and for that reason, 
make it necessary to unscrew the 
hinges when taking off the door, need 
not discourage you in their use. It is 
possible to have a loose pin fitted to 
the hinge, making it modern so far 
as use is concerned, and keeping the 
old-time form. 

But why try to use these old things? 
you will say. Simply because, in the 
things which 
surround one 
in daily life, it is 
necessary to 
have as many as 





Showing old-style hardware in a modern house. 
Note the latch and hinges enlarged above. 
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Less expensive mortise-locks are made 
without this button attachment, and still 
less expensive rim cylinder locks are made 
which screw on to the inside face of the 
door, capable of being operated by the 
same key, making it possible to have the 
convenience at all outside doors without 
unwarranted expense. These locks are 
made so that there may be knobs on both 
sides, latch handles on both sides, or 
latch handle on the outside and knob on 
the inside, or vice versa. So often one 
can find a real old knob or latch which 
can be fitted to a new lock, adding a bit of 
old design, and if you have found the old 
latch or knob yourself, a real interest to 
something you use every day. 

Inside door locks are roughly divided 
into mortise-locks and rim-locks. Mor- 
tise-locks are set into the edge of the 
so-called cylinder door, only the face showing, and rim- 
locks on all out- ‘ initia aot i locks applied to the face of the door. The 
side doors, front, | 4” 0/d latch handle ona modern door. The street  ysual mortise-lock carries the knob over 
number is perhaps necessary, but unfortunate. the kevhole with the centre of the knob 


possible capable of a mute appeal to stead- 
iness and reflection. The old things are 
not beautiful because of their age, but 
because they were the results of individual 
craftsmanship at a time when individual 
craftsmanship could be afforded. It is 
left for us of this day to either use the 
present manufactured article, which, by 
the way, in many instances is exceedingly 
well done, or to find and adapt the really 
old pieces. We demand so much of ef- 
ficient equipment in our houses today, so 
much for use that is not especially at- 
tractive: why not combine use and at- 
tractiveness where possible? And in the 
selection of hardware is one place where it 
is possible. 

In selecting the outside door locks, re- 
member that it 
is possible to use 











side, rear, and 
cellar, and that 
one small flat key will admit you to any 
one of these doors. More than this, a 
similar key (but different) will admit 
only to the rear door, and still another 





This rim-latch is manufactured today from an old model and 
is very attractive used on thin doors of Colonial design. 





Modern outside latch han- 

dles in brass and iron. 

No excuse for what is often 

used, with these to be had 
for the asking. 


about two and one-half inches or three inches from the 
edge of the door. Another style of mortise-lock that 
in some cases is very desirable to use in the master 
portion of the house carries 
the knob back of the keyhole, 
and on a line with it, the cen- 
tre of the knob being some 
six inches from the edge of 
the door. This type of lock 
is for use where a wide rail 
in the door at the right height 
for a knob allows the use of 
a deep lock which the width 
of the usual door would not 
take. 

Rim-locks are in more 
common use on shipboard, 
but some of the old patterns 
used in the early houses have 





similar key (but different 
from either of the other two) 
will admit to the cellar door 
only. Infact, any combina- 
tion you wish can be set up 
by the manufacturer or 
hardware dealer. These 
cylinder locks also have two 
buttons on the face. One 
when pressed in prevents the 
door from being opened from 
the outside without a key, 








even if the night bolt is not 
thrown. The other button 
when pressed in leaves free 
access from the outside, or in 
other words takes the latch 
off—all this independent of 
the night lock, which is sel- 
dom used except in locking 
up at night. The key, of 
course, works both latch 
and lock—one turn, the latch; 
the second turn, the lock. 


The quest of a really old knocker 
has interested many, and the result 
is often just reward for the pains. 
The knockers shown are not old, 
as one would at first suppose, 





been recalled by the manu- 
facturers. Theymaybehadin 
black or brass, and often their 
use adds much to the interest 
of the interior as a whole. 

Sometimes it is desirable to 
have one so-called master key 
which will unlock any inside 
door in the house, each lock 
having at the same time its 
own special key which will 
not fit any of the others. 


but excellent reproductions; and 
the knowledge that such perfect 
reproductions are obtainable may 
be encouraging for those who have 
sought a really old one in vain. 

















H-and-L and H hinges, 
latch-and-bolt combination, 
and latch-handle. 


This can be arranged if you 
have it in mind when you 
select the locks. On the 
bathroom door there should 
be a lock (usually known as 
a bathroom door-lock), 
which can be unlocked from 
the outside by an auxiliary 
key. This will be found at 
least convenient if the chil- 
dren lock themselves in the 
bathroom and refuse to 
come out. For cupboard 
doors in serving-room, pan- 
try, kitchen and elsewhere 
throughout the house there 
is made a small friction latch 
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Although the latch-handles shown 
above are of modern make, they 
are copies of some of the old styles. 
These copies show the hand of the 
craftsman when hardware was the 
product of the individual who was 
as interested in the beauty as well 

as utility of his work. 





[aes 

Alatch-handleiniron 
suttable for outside or 
inside doors. May be 
used with bar-latch on 
opposite side, or with 
mortise-latch and 
similar handle on 

opposite side. 


which sets into the edge of the door and needs only 
a small metal or wood pull to complete the trim. 
This equipment is very convenient to use, quiet 
in operation, with practically no metal to keep 


clean. 


Latches on inside doors are in many cases very 
satisfactory. They may be had in brass, black iron, 


polished steel or, as is some- 
times used, black plate with 
brass handle. In many cases 
locks may be omitted alto- 
gether on inside doors where 
latches are used; but if a door 
must be locked, there are small 
mortise-bolts which may be 
furnished to match the latch. 


The illustration to 
the left shows a 
well-chosen door- 
trim with a simple 
rose back of the 
knob, and a plain 
key escutcheon. 
There is a very 
friendly simplic- 
ity about this de- 
sign of which one 
would never tire. 








and knob inside. 


to any one of these. 








Another design of 
latch-handle in iron. 
These latches were 
made in great variety. 
Note that this one, 
although similar, 1s 
not like any of the 
others shown. 


worth while. 





An electric door-bell seems to be a necessity in many cases, but the knocker 
adds so much of old-time hospitality to the front door that its use even with 





the bell-pull is good. 





An iron latch-handle together with four bar-latches, any one of which 1s 
suitable to use with the handle. 


A modern outside door-trim, with 
cylinder lock, latch-handle outside, 
In selecting 
the outside door-locks, remember 
that it is posstble to use cylinder- 
locks on all outside doors, and that 
one small flat kev will admit you 
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A few bar-latches and: strik- 
ers, and round and. oval 
knob-latches. 


What has been written is 
intended in no way to be a 
practical discussion of dif- 
ferent kinds of hardware, or 
rules for the actual selection 
of hardware for a_ house. 
The intent has been rather to 
create an interest in the use of 
hardware, to give some idea of 
the possibilities in its selec- 
tion, and to stimulate the 
use of good forms. In select- 
ing the hardware for a house, 
there are many practical 
points to be considered, and 
one needs the advice of a 
reputable hardware dealer 


who knows his stock. He may or may not have 
good taste, and it is just here that your knowledge 
comes in and helps you to select locks and latches 
and other hardware which will be in keeping with 
your home. The care and interest which you take 
in this part of the house-problem is very much 
Good hardware, both good looking 


and right working, is an asset 
to any house, and a source 
of real and increasing satisfac- 
tion to any owner, especially 
so if the owner has taken 
pains to know what is really 
good and suited to his home 
before starting his search, 
and then insists on getting it. 


This design 1s not 
so practical, per- 
haps,as the one in 
the opposite cor- 
ner, as it requires 
more care, but 
the pattern is 
one frequently 
used. Most of 
the old latch- 
handle plates were 
very beautiful. 
































“Kitchen Detatls 


The kitchen counter tops and shelves are of birch or cherry, with oil finish only. 
The other woodwork and the plaster walls are best painted with a gloss finish. 
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Your Neighbor In France 


Would You Like to Help Build This Farmhouse in Coucy-le-Chateau? 








holding out a help- 
ing hand until they 
have become able to 
stand alone. 

After conferring 
with Miss Anne 
Morgan, one of the 
directors of the com- 
mittee, we decided 
to undertake the 
building of a farm- 
house in Coucy-le- 
Chateau, which 
would serve as a 
model for other peo- 
ple in the region on 
the same principle 


whose homes were as our American 
destroyed are living demonstration 
at the present time we Se farms, but which 
in quarries. A dismal picture, indeed; but we zane VOrdo would be used as an ecole menagere where 
hope to bring a ray of light to these brave people U4 di /Gourememest the children can be taught in the same 
who in spite of all that has happened to crush them kind of environment as they would naturally 
for four years are trying to start life once again. The only way live in. It will also be used as a recreational centre where 
this can be done is by teamwork, and the American Committee both young and old may gather. 

for Devastated France has enlisted to reweave the fabric of The house which we have decided to build was designed by a 
community-life in this as well as in other villages. One of the French architect. In the summer of 1917 the French Govern- 
first steps, naturally, is to provide suitable living conditions for ment and the International Committee for aiding in the recon- 
the people, and this is a way in which we can help very sub- struction of the invaded regions thought it necessary 
stantially. It is not a matter of continued charity, but merely authorize the reconstruction of the villages in a logical, hygienic 
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¥ OTHING 
N but a monu- 
mental mass 

of stones, almost as 
high as some of New 
York’s skyscrapers, 
with a few ragged 
bits of wall—a great 
monument to the 
Hun Spirit of De- 
struction,” is the 
description of 
Courcy-| e- Chateau 
given by one of our 
Americans in the 
devastated region. 
Many of the families 
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and esthetic fashion.”” To this end the Minister of Agriculture 
and the Under-Secretary of the Beaux-Arts held a contest for 
typical plans of rural homes. M. Pierre Sardou led all the 
others in this contest, and this house took the first prize. 

This farmhouse will be a part of the foundation of permanent 
reconstruction. It will be a concrete expression of the interest 
of THE House BEAUuTIFUL in helping those in France who have 
suffered such untold hardships during the Great War—an oasis 
of hope on this desert of destruction. Here these folks will come 
for encouragement from the women of the committee, for new 
inspiration to tackle the hard work before them. Building this 
house may seem a very tiny thing to do, but, like the pebble 
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dropped into the ocean, its influence will spread out and out in 
the good things it will bring to these people. 

Judging from the enthusiasm of our readers in raising money 
for adopting one of the little girls in Blerancourt, restocking the 
farms and sending contributions for other needs, we feel sure 
that they will be glad to take advantage of this opportunity to 
help rebuild France. The plans are all worked out to the last de- 
tail, so that every contribution will be put into the actual building. 

A list of the contributors to this fund will be recorded in a 
book, which will eventually be sent to France to be kept in the 
house built by THe House BeaAuTiFut readers. Do you not want 
your name in this book as being one of those who love France ? 
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USKIN’S statement so 
many years ago of 
the things that lead 

to human happiness is as true 
today as then. To’ watch 
the seeds burst to greenery 
and the buds change to blos- 
soms is a normal pleasure of 
the race. To most of us this 
delight is confined to about 
half of the year, for there 
seem to be very few who 
realize that a constrvatory is 
within their reach. 

As a matter of fact there 
are hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who are abun- 
dantly able to maintain con- 
servatories who do not have 
them. Generally this is due 
to a mistaken idea of the cost 
of construction and mainte- 
nance. When a house is being 
built a small glass-enclosed 
room can be included with 
surprisingly little additional 
expense, and the heat needed 
to keep it warm will hardly 
be appreciable as a part of 
the heating cost of a house of 
good size, even though it 
should require a small sepa- 
rate heating plant. 

The possibilities of a suc- 
cessful conservatory are now 
much greater than they were 
even a quarter of a century 
ago. The specialists in green- 
house construction have 
solved the problem of getting 
the most sunlight possible 
under any given condition 
and have eliminated many of 
the causes of failure. The 
curved-eave construction has 
been one of the greatest helps 
in this direction. 

In planning for a conservatory as a 
part of the home the first consideration 
should be the exposure to sunshine, for 
all the future results are directly depend- 
ent upon the relation of leaf-green to sun- 
light. The more sunsnine the more 
plant-growth, and in the cloudy days of 
winter every golden gleam must be con- 
served. A southern exposure is, there- 
fore, very desirable, as is also a situation 
in which the shadows of trees or build- 


A Careful Study of the Items of Expense Show 
That the Cost of Construction and Maintenance 


Is Not, As So Many Believe, Prohibitive 


By C. W. MOORES 


Mr. Donald M. Hill's conservatory at Waban, Mass. 
eave construction helps to solve the problem of getting the most sunlight 
possible under any given condition, as well as being more pleasing in 


effect than the old types. 





An excellent type of modern conservatory construction. The most noticeable 
features are the curved glass connecting the roof and sides, and the high eaves. 


ings will not interfere with the visits of 
Old Sol to your colony of growing plants. 

In general the best place for the glass- 
enclosed room is at the end or the side of 
the house with a southerly exposure. It 
should open off from the living-room or 
dining-room, where it may be used as a 
part of the house by all members of the 
family. The suggestion of perpetual 
spring that the living plants give is the 
most valuable feature of the conservatory, 
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The curved- 





and the wise householder will 
make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The accompanying pictures 
show some excellent types of 
modern conservatory con- 
struction. As compared with 
older types the most notice- 
able features are the curved 
glass connecting the roof and 
sides, and the high eaves. 
The curved glass gives a 
more pleasing effect and 
admits more sunshine than 
formerly, and the higher eave 
line gives room for taller 
plants on the side benches. 
Both also give greater space 
inside, with a feeling of more 
freedom to the occupant. 

The Brookline picture is an 
admirable example of the 
way in which a conservatory 
may be adapted to a concrete 
or stucco house. In the inte- 
rior of the conservatory there 
is a tiled fountain designed by 
Harold Hill Blossom which 
will add the final charm of run- 
ning water to the beauty of the 
room filled with living plants. 

Of course, the uses to which 
a little greenhouse of your 
own may be put are almost 
as varied as the ways in 
which you may use an out- 
door garden. It may be sim- 
ply another living-room with 
palms and potted plants to 
give the feeling of perpetual 
summer. Or it may be a 
nursery for the plants used 
for decoration all over the 
house, serving to bring them 
back to health and vigor 
after they have been kept in 
less sunny rooms. 

To get the greatest enjoyment from 
your little greenhouse you should act upon 
Ruskin’s suggestion and make seeds 
change into greenery and buds burst into 
bloom. It matters little whether the 
seeds be of flowers, fruits or vegetables— 
provided you have a real liking for 
them. And the word seeds need not be 
taken too literally, for there is as much 
pleasure in growing new plants from 
cuttings as in raising seedlings. 
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Suppose you have a liking for annual 
flowers. What fun you can have in grow- 
ing them in your indoor garden—these 
beautiful, easy to grow annuals which are 
not half appreciated in summer because 
they are so familiar. Just a winter 
flower bed with a border of sweet alyssum 
and a lot of dwarf nasturtiums of the 
newer types back of the border, some 
bachelor’s buttons rising be- 
hind the nasturtiums and a 
row of sweet peas at the back! 
Insucha bed you can see buds 
break to blossoms every morn- 
ing and can keep on picking 
the flowers through all the 
weeks of winter. 

Even if you grow these 
annuals they need not take 
up all your room. A small 
bed properly cared for will 
yield an astonishing lot of 
flowers so that other benches 
may be used for other things. 
In these H. C. L. days the 
prudent householder will take 
much pleasure in growing 
some of the vegetables that 
cost so much in the market. 
A constant succession of fresh 
crisp radishes, and of succu- 
lent lettuce, may readily be 
supplied for the family table. 
Tomatoes and cucumbers are 
more difficult to grow, but 
there is in consequence more 
pleasure in succeeding. 
Then there are the French 
Forcing carrots and the deli- 
cious early beets to be started 
from seed, as well as rhubarb 
and asparagus to be forced 
from roots, and the ever-bear- 
ing strawberries make it easily 
possible to have this delicious 
fruit all through the winter. 

To the practical gardener 
a little greenhouse is of great 
value as an adjunct to the 
outdoor garden. Here one 
may start all the plants for 
the outdoor garden—cabbage, 
celery, lettuce, tomatoes, pep- 
pers, onions, cucumbers, mel- 
ons and various others. 

The pleasure to be derived 
from the outdoor flower gar- 
den may be greatly increased 
by getting an early start indoors, especially 
of the seedlings of those tender flowers that 
blossom late and require an early start in 
order to insure a long period of blooming. 
The mere sowing of the seeds and watching 
the young plants develop is to the real 
gardener a pleasure in itself, and when it 
also increases greatly the satisfaction to 
be derived from the garden later in the 
season it becomes well worth the doing. 
A bench in the home greenhouse is an 
ideal place for starting these seedlings. 

It is necessary, of course, even before 
this start indoors is made, that one should 


Col. C. N. Wallace’s conservatory at Beverly Cove, 


to be built on a slope. This view shows how the conservatory may be 


off the room. 
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decide what flowers are to be grown in the 
outdoor garden. There is really such an 
embarrassment of riches offered to every- 
one who desires to have a flower garden 
that intelligent selection is always neces- 
sary. It is a common saying that one 
should grow the flowers one likes the best, 
and in general this is true, but one should 
also always have under way some new 


opened up when it is desired to give the plants a change of airor to cool § 





Showing how a conservatory may be adapted to this type of stucco house. 
Harold Hill Blossom designed the tiled fountain in this greenhouse in 
Brookline, Mass., which adds the final charm to the room. 


line of investigation or experiment which 
shall add the zest of new experience to 
one’s gardening. In growing the old 
things always try some of the newer vari- 
eties, and select each season some new 
flower not before grown and grow named 
varieties of that. In this way, the flower 
garden will always possess an absorbing 
interest, and one’s knowledge and experi- 
ence will have constant additions of 
inestimable value. 

If one wishes to be absolutely sure of a 
continual succession of beauty in the little 
garden indoors the spring flowering bulbs 


Mass., which bad 


This is an important item in successful gardening. 
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should be selected for aspecialty. There 
are so many types of these and so many 
varieties of each type that one could make 
a life-long study of them and still have 
much to learn. In general, from the 
point of view of their culture, the spring 
flowering bulbs may be divided into two 
groups—those which may be kept in the 
greenhouse from the time of planting and 
those which require a period 
of root development in a cool 
place. The first seem to be 
those bulbs like the paper- 
white narcissus, the Chinese 
lily narcissus and the French 
Roman hyacinth which are 
not hardy outdoors at the 
north and are presumably 
natives of warmer climates. 
The others are hardy out- 
doors where under the normal 
conditions of their growth 
their roots develop in the cool 
soil throughout the autumn 
until checked by winter freez- 
ing. Consequently, when we 
wish to force them indoors, 
we must give them this oppor- 
tunity for root-development 
before we force them into 
flower. 

One advantage of placing 
the bulbs away in a cool cellar 
is that they can be brought 
out in succession, so that one 
planting may _ serve for 
months of flowering. Most 
bulbs are ready to bring up 
as soon as they show a good 
quantity of roots, but the 
Dutch hyacinths must be 
left down until the crown of 
leaves at the top has broken 
apart. Otherwise there is a 
danger that this flower stalk 
will not lengthen as it should. 

When bulbs are thus stored 
away, the soil must be kept 
moist. Evaporation is not 
rapid, so that watering once 
or twice a week is usually 
sufficient. In many cases it 
is a good plan to cover the 
pots with a piece of burlapor 
old carpet. 

The owner of a _ green- 
house soon learns that there 
are certain great laws of plant- 
growth which must always be respected. 
As a living thing the plant requires air, 
warmth, sunshine and moisture, but it 
may easily have an over-supply of mois- 
ture. The requirements of each family 
of plants in this respect make an interest- 
ing study and enable one to learn much 
of the conditions under which their ances- 
tors developed. Every plant is a key to 
the universe, as Tennyson so happily 
pointed out in his famous lines to the 
‘Flower in the Crannied Wall.” 

The owner of a greenhouse who be- 
comes interested in (Continued on page 198) 





What the War Did for the Two-Family House 


One Has Only to Study the Successful Experiments of the Industrial Hous- 
ing Developments to See the Possibilities of the Moderate-Priced Home 


By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


Mann & Mac 


NE thing that the War has done for the home-seeker, 
with visions of an inexpensive home of his own some 
day, is to standardize the two-family house. This 

means nothing less than that the man of moderate income 
may enjoy a home of his own, not a makeshift of the old- 
fashioned variety with which we are all unfortunately so 
.painfully familiar, but a charmingly designed, well-planned 
dwelling that appeals to the best domestic instincts of the 
average householder. Moreover, it is possible to build such a 
house for from $3,500 up to $5,000 per family, which puts it 
in reach of the man of small means. 

The value of the net results of the Government’s efforts to 
provide comfortable and attractive quarters for the employes 
of the big war industries is apparent to lay folk, since it has 
brought the plans for these houses within the reach of the pros- 
pective home-builder. 


Neille, 
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Where once upon a time 
the man of limited in- 
come was forced to be 
satisfied with an ugly, 
poorly constructed house, 
he can today enjoy one 
of the best types on 
which the attention of 
competent architects has 
been lavished, for the 
price of the old before the 
War, but equal in every 
respect, except in the 
matter of cost, with those 
houses specially designed 
by the best architects for 
their rich clients. 

What we have known 
in the past as the two- 
family house has been 
the result of an atrocious 
effort on the part of 
speculative builders or 
poor architects to design 
a structure suitable for 
two families, having the appearance of a private home. The 
result of this unholy combination is to be seen in every sub- 
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urban development, or 
in the small town 
throughout the coun- 
try. These ugly, 
“ginger-bready” 
houses are houses— 
they are not homes. 
They may afford a pro- 
tection against the ele- 
ments, but they have 





peal. The two-family 
house has in the past 
been accepted as a 
make-shift but never 
willingly as a_ true 
home with all the 
accompaniments that 
go to make up the 
best loved spot in the 
world. But | predict 
the two-family house 
of the future, based 
onthearchitectural 
beauty and sweet wholesomeness of the homes designed at the 
instance of the Government for the homes of employes of war 
industries, will not only be warmly welcomed as such, but that 
it will solve the problem of living to a great majority of folk 
who long for a simple but attractive, convenient and inex- 
pensive home of their own. 

The question of housing the immense number of men and 
their families who were brought together in certain localities 
for war purposes was, at the beginning of hostilities, entrusted 
to Perry R. Mac Neille of New York City, and Mann & Mac 
Neille, the firm of architects of which he was a member, was 
called upon to take charge of the housing proposition. It was 





Practically two individual houses built in 
one unit. In one house there is a front 
entrance with a large entrance porch, while 
the second house has the main entrance on 
the side with a small entrance hall for 
convenience. 


his aim not only to avoid the fantastic or unduly picturesque 
styles of houses but to provide those that were drawn from the 
best types of American architecture of which the Colonial 
furnishes the largest proportion, and to supply those that were 
economical in construction and efficient in operation. 
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Mr. C. Stanley Taylor of the firm of Mann & Mac Neille, who 
superintended the building of these houses for the Government, 
prophesies a wonderful future for the two-family house. Of the 
advantage to the individual householder throughout the country 
he said in a personal interview with me: 

‘“‘In a study of domestic architecture in any part of the United 
States the imprint of the activities of the speculative builder are 
particularly noticeable in all houses which cost less than $7,000 
per family. In the construction of these houses, every effort has 
been made to save material and to save extra expenditure of 
every kind. The material used is usually of stock size and the 
design has been made to fit. The object in building has been 
merely to provide a house without any esthetic consideration. 

“The general attitude of the public in regard to the attractive- 
ness of a house has undergone an interesting change in the late 
period of the War, and during the first of the reconstruction 
period. This is due, in the first place, to a general broader view- 
point which the average individual has developed. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that this broader viewpoint is the result of intensive 
consideration of international subjects, which have never come 
to the attention of the average man before. 

“The average two-family house which has been constructed in 
the outlying districts of our large cities has been the result of an 
attempt to conserve land and to save on land-cost, rather than 
an attempt to save on building construction. Asa result, many 
of these houses have been built with one floor over the other, 
these having a common entrance hall. In some sections, notably 
in the French section of Canada and the southern part of our 
country—New Orleans and Charleston, N. C., the entrances 
have been separated by having the entrance to the second floor 
by an outside stairway, a fashion popularized in France some 
fifty years ago. Other types of two-family houses have been 


Here the design is what is usually termed “ Back to Back”’—that is, with the entrances on entirely opposite sides of the building. 


constructed in the form of what is commonly known as ‘semi- 
detached’ houses which involves a party-wall with joining square 
buildings. In analyzing the design of two-family houses as they 
have been built in this country during past years, for the pur- 
pose of determining what may constitute better and more attrac- 
tive designs, we find that the best work of this nature has been 
developed in the so-called industrial housing projects. Such 
projects are usually in the form of a city addition or self-contained 
village, which has been designed by architects and constructed 
in the vicinity of factories where the housing shortage for em- 
ployes has made it necessary for the factory owner to become 
a real estate operator. It can readily be seen that large archi- 
tectural organizations would hesitate to take a commission to 
design one house, involving as it does small profit. 

“In the case of an industrial housing development, however, 
which involves not only the design of a large number of houses 
but layout of ground and various other features, the architect is 
retained to carry out the entire project in a comprehensive 
manner, having in view not only comfort and economy for 
the individual home-owner, but also a community viewpoint 
which is not ordinarily applied in the design of the two-family 
house. Therefore we find that in this class of housing develop- 
ment the interest of competent architects has brought a con- 
siderable change in the design of the two-family house, and has 
created a method of economy and esthetic factors which has 
really answered the growing demand of the individual home- 
owner in the matter of providing more attractive housing with 
greater features of economy in arrangement of rooms.”’ 

In order to indicate some of the types of two-family houses 
which are possible there are shown in connection with this article 
several designs of two-family houses from the office of Mann & 
Mac Neille, Architects and Construction Engineers, New York 
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City. “One of the 
first features of in- 
terest in the design of 
two-family houses,” 
Mr. Taylor went on 
to say, “is toprovide, 
so far as_ possible, 
entrances which are 
not only individual 
in appearance, but 
which are far re- 
moved from each 
other, so that the ob- 
vious discomfort 
of a common en- 
trance hall is re- 
moved. 

“It will be noted 
in the design of the 
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Double house with the entrances close to- 
gether but entirely separated. The house 
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house on the first page that there are 
practically two individual houses built 
in one unit. In one house there is a 
front entrance with a large entrance 
porch, while the second house has the 
main entrance on the side with a small 
entrance hall for convenience. In the 
second house the design is what is usually 
termed ‘Back to Back’—that is, with 
the entrances on entirely opposite sides 
of the building. In the other houses 
the entrances are close together, but 
entirely separated. 

“The designs of all these houses are 
architectural in that they follow clearly 
defined periods of ar- 
chitecture, particularly 
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on the left has a main hall, while in the 
house on the right this space is thrown into 
the living-room. 


brick textures which is fully as great 
as the range of colors in the weaving 
of rugs. In the same house, the 
upper story is finished in stucco and 
roofing material made of shingles, or 
of slate-surfaced asphalt shingles, 
the cost of which is not greater than 
good wooden shingles. The colors 
obtainable in slate-surfaces are the 
natural colors of slate in attractive 
soft tones of varying blues, greens 
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and reds. The use 
of a single contrast- 
ing color-note in the 
design of buildings 
has more value than 
the addition of in- 
tricate lines that 
_& may be involved. 
“In the second 
ae house, which is of 
= the Colonial type, 
the first story is of 
hollow tile of the 
type which requires 
no surfacing. The 
large dull units with 
the wide white siding 
gables give an at- 
tractive exterior. 
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The roof is in dull green slate surfaced 
with green trimmings. In the last 
house, the first story is of wide siding, 
while the upper story and gables are of 
stucco with wooden or asphalt shingled 
roof. In one group of these houses, 
which were constructed within the last 
year, the siding of the first story was in 
gray with white stucco above and 
sharply contrasting red roof. 

“The exterior of the third house 
shows interesting variations in build- 
ing materials. In this case, the entire 
gable of the house was shingled as 
well as the first story. 

“In the planning of 
the inexpensive house 





those periods employ- 
ing simple lines. 
Simple lines in con- 
struction always in- 
dicate economy and 
beauty. The varia 
tion and attractiveness 
in design is obtained 
by careful combination 
and selection of build- 
ing materials. For in- 
stance, in the first house 
the first story is of 
brick veneer, which is 
little if any more ex- 
pensive than frame. 
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At the same time it 
brings in a range of 
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Here again the entrances are close but entirely separate. 


it is the aim of the 
architect to eliminate 
entirely the factor of 
waste space. In this 
country, before the 
War, the average waste 
space in houses costing 
not less than $10,000 
has been found ap- 
Ky proximately twenty- 

twopercent. Whenwe 
realize that this waste 
space can be avoided, 
and consequently the 
cost of erection reduced, 
or at least efficiency in- 
creased, we find that, 

(Continued on page 196) 





























FTER all, Friend, don’t blame 
me too severely. It’s really 
your fault. If you had not 

taken that sudden impulse to dash off 
to Europe three years ago to trip up 
and down hushed hospital wards, light- 
ing cigarettes for wounded Tommies, 
leaving me to swing my own career and 
our two rooms, kitchenette and bath as 
best | could, | might never have fallen 
into this trap. | repeat—I might 
never have fallen into it. Yes, isn’t 
“trap” a funny word to apply to a 
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wood ; but it’s a fire and plays and glows 
just as really as hickory flames play 
and glow. Over one fireplace we have 
a portrait of an old woman. | love her 
for her Celtic countenance and have 
hoped always she would burst through 
her paint someday into a bit of “ Mother 
Machree.”” The men hate her looks, 
but they believe she is well done and 
she gives a “flavor” to the room, so 
they stand for her. My dear, they 
would never part with a “flavor” (a 
real one) if it came down and struck 
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thing no more materialistic, no more 
tangible than “atmosphere”? Oh, 
yes indeed, don’t gasp. It’s “ atmos- 
phere” that caught me (it must have 
been) and it’s “atmosphere”’ that 
gets us all finally, from the most 
medal-bedecked Colonel down to the 
humblest office boy. 

You know, when War struck this 
little New York village (1 mean even before Uncle Samuel saun- 
tered in), hotels were drawing in their exterior decorations, and 
some even were then pulling in their latchstrings. So from 
being a somewhat necessary secretary to one of our New York 
bonifaces who sat back in his chair lighting one long, black cigar 
from the previous one, the while he juggled (with a most amaz- 
ing money-making capability) the affairs of six monster hotels, | 
found myself looking for a job. | had been so long surrounded 
and associated with mere money that the payment of a sixty- 
five thousand dollar rent bill and a twenty-five hundred dollar 
light bill each month were as mere trifles as dropping into Mail- 
lard’s for a cup of chocolate. So job hunting was a trying ex- 
perience. | am not trying to lay it on to that nor on to Old Lady 
Fate either; though, after all, you yourself may remember we used 
to believe we got what we wanted in this world if we wanted it 
hard enough. (And, of course, provided it was “good for us to 
have it’ —I hated that part always, didn’t you?) That was it. 
Only | got what | wanted before | had found | wanted it really. 
| suppose sometimes Life makes things happen that way just 
to show us how easy it is after all—if we let it alone. 

The offices here are pleasant. But not the kind of pleasant you 
would enjoy. On the East Side they’d be very frank and call it 
“ dirt”’—“clutter’’—“ confusion.” The next strata would call 
it “bad housekeeping ’’—‘“‘lack of paint,” or explain apologet- 
ically that “we need some new furniture.” But up where we 
play—that plane where nothing counts so long as the “ balance” 
of a room is right, the color in a certain hanging is not “too in- 
teresting”’ for the rest of the furniture, or the “cross draft” in a 
kitchen is adequate—up there, we call it “atmosphere.” And, 
truly, | love every inch of the “atmosphere” of those rooms, 
including the finger smudges on the dingy paint, the well-worn 
rounds of the chairs (which have held through so many hard 
fought battles of argument), the rusty floors and even the tot- 
tering letter files. 

And then, too, there are things to compensate—to make you 
forget the “clutter’’ and the “atmosphere.” For instance, we 
have fireplaces where one can have a perfectly good bonfire on a 
drippy day. It has to be a paper bonfire because we never have 
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them on the head every day in the 
week. Then, too, we have brass and 
pewter candlesticks, some good old 
chairs, a Spanish bowl the “ Ancient 
Mariner” might have kept his knit- 


Work 


Inside ting in, some genuine lacquered nest 
. sitet tables, some Japanese pots and last 
jARRISON but never least—a window box. 


How do we happen to have such 
things in an office? Why, you see, it’s like this: after the men 
have built a house they positively “itch” to furnish it. No, 
not with new stuff. Never: it’s too “raw.” But with real 
old “ mellow-toned”’ stuff. Sometimes they come staggering in 
with it, their faces radiant and triumphant, the stuff itself moth- 
eaten and dingy with the dust of ages clinging to its turnings, 
hinges, etc. But they hover over it and love it; they tend it and 
admire it, until it hasn’t the heart to disappoint them and blos- 
soms forth into a wonderful “piece.” 

Do you know I’ve wondered if furnishing houses does give 
them their excuse for dabbling into all sorts of side lines? At 
any rate, they find fun in them and sucha variety of lines! Some- 
times it’s collecting antiques; sometimes musical instruments; 
sometimes doing stage settings, designing costumes, compiling 
building laws, and sometimes even designing a stone for a lady 
whose husband having preceded her to Heaven by some twenty 
years, wants carved on the stone under which she herself is 
later to be tucked away: 

“They were lovely and pleasant in their lives: 
In their deaths they were not divided.” 

But if | have any doubts about the legitimacy of their dab- 
bling, | have been convinced completely, long ago, that the 
variety of interests is in some degree responsible for their numer- 
ous arguments. Yes, arguments. | believe now, that when the 
Lord picks out of each generation the men (and | suppose the 
women, too) he thinks artistic enough to become able archi- 
tects, he first tests thoroughly their ability to argue. If they 
excel in this talent, they are eligible. But they must be real 
convincers. How else can | account for the client who came 
firmly determined to have a brick house and went with a firmer 
conviction that for his lot and location the only “human” house 
would be a wooden one?—it was so much more “flexible.” 
Or how can | account for the little bride who came wanting 
light, bright, shiny floors and went with an inspired look and a 
wonder in her heart that she could ever have desired anything 
more nearly impossible to keep dustless than broad, dark, painted 
pine boards ¢ 

How can | account for the fat captain (Continued on page 104) 








A. Quaint Little House 


As the Motorist Drives Past This Small House in Lunenberg, Mass., He Is Likely 
to Slow Up His Car and Even Look Back Longingly. Oscar A. Thayer, Aichitect 
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The house is fitted to the site—an acre of hillside commanding a wide view of valley—as 


cleverly as a bird fits a nest into a forking branch. 
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kitchen and the vegetable garden. The entry 
is placed near the front of the house to avoid 
high steps, but is well hidden. The enclosed 
space under the shed is used to store firewood. 

The site luckily has its sun, summer breeze 
and view all in the same direction, so the prin- 
cipal rooms are placed at the back of the house 
to take advantage of them. The well-planned 
kitchen, too, looks on Wachusett from the sink, 
as well as having windows on the roadside. The 
hall, the ample coat-closet, and one side of the 
kitchen are left totake the brunt of winter storms. 
The furnace is so well placed, however, that the 
front hall is found to be the warmest part of the 
house, and the glass doors placed between the 
vestibule-and the hall, and the hall and living- 
room for protection from chill, have been re- 
moved as unnecessary. 

The second floor also makes the most of sun 
and view. The three principal bedrooms all have win- 
dows on the south as well as on other sides for cross 
ventilation, while the sleeping porch is over the sun porch 
below. The hall, sewing-room and bath are on the front 
of the house. The spaces under the sloping roofs are used 
for closets. The attic supplies an unusual amount of 
storage space, as well as one chamber with a dormer win- 
dow which opens to the south. On a New England 
hillside one may indulge in the wide unbroken roof-spaces 
which give this house its look of dignity and repose. 





N a quiet, wooded road leading out of a New Eng- 
land village, stands this pleasant little house. 
Like the old farmhouses in the neighborhood, 
it is built of wood, painted white, has a charming door- 
way and green blinds, is low and tree-shaded, and is set 
close to the ground and near the road. The design, 
however, is not distinctively Colonial nor exclusively of 
New England. Though based on the Colonial princi- 
ples of harmonious proportions, it is freer and more flow- 
ing in line and mass than the typical Colonial house, and 
the details are not strictly of that period. It is 
a design that could be carved out in brick or 
stucco instead of wood, and that would be as 
pretty on a wide level lawn as on the wooded 
hillside for which it was planned. 

The site is an acre of hillside, sloping to the 
southeast and commanding a wide view of valley, 
hills and dome-shaped Mt. Wachusett. The 
house was fitted to the site as cleverly as a bird 
fits a nest into a forking branch. It is placed 
close to the road in order to be as high as possi- 
ble, and to have the ground behind for garden, 
chickens and garage. Though it is set so close 
to the ground in front, at the back there are cel- 
lar windows amply large to give light and air to 
the laundry, which is only two steps below the 
ground level. The piazza is placed at one end, 
and is balanced by a projection at the other con- 
taining a back entry and a good old-fashioned 
shed-room that is most useful in a place where 
there is much coming and going between the 
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The porch, placed at one end, is balanced by a projection at the other, containing a back 
entry, 


an old-fashioned shed-room and the pantry. 
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Photograph by Julian Buckly 


The side entrance of a house in New Hampshire designed by the well-known architect, Bulfinch, 
designer of the Massachusetts State House. It is notable for its strong but well-considered projection 
from the house and for the interest achieved by simple means. All the moldings and surfaces are 
applied with careful attention to their relation to one another, and the shadows cast by one part upon 
another part. The strong black of the head-light is repeated effectively in the black of the hardware. 








Housing of College Faculties 


A Problem Which Has Been Carefully Studied by the Author and the Editors of The House Beautiful 
By SIDNEY WITHINGTON 





DITOR’S NOTE: Much 
E, thought and energy have 
been expended on the 
housing of the so-called laboring 
class. Industrial concerns have 
gone into the question very 
thoroughly, and many interest- 
ing and successful experiments 
have been the result. Little at- 
tention has been given; however, 
to the housing of the faculties of 
our universities. Believing this 
to be an important problem we 
sent the questionnaire below to 
about one hundred representa- 
tive universities and colleges to 
ascertain just what had been 
attempted along these lines. 
The responses indicated a keen 
interest in the question, but 
brought out the fact that com- 
paratively little had been ac- 
complished, though there had 
been considerable discussion 
of the problem. 





Questionnaire Sent Out to One Hundred Leading Univer- 
sities and Colleges in the United States and England 


Do you provide living accommodations for any members of 
your faculty with families? 

If so, approximately what portion of the faculty? 

Are these entirely the older members? 

Were the houses built by the institution? 

If so, is any definite architectural plan followed in their design 
and location? 

What is the average value of the house? ............. 
ber, Of wooms? ......;. 

Is the rent of a house so fixed that the occupancy may be con- 
sidered as part of an instructor’s salary? ......... If so, 
approximately what proportion? 

Do you furnish heat and light from a central plant?......... 

Do you provide janitor service or any other help? 

Have you ever parte a definite programme with ere to 
housing your teaching staff, either as a means of attracting 
men of ability (by providing them with desirable living 
accommodations) or as an income-producing method of 
investing your endowment funds, or both? 

Do you consider that what you have done in this respect has 
been successful? 

Do you desire that the above information be treated as con- 
fidential? 


Num- 


periments in community build- 
ing have been tried and are in 
successful operation. 

It is easy to demonstrate the 
great moral and physical ad- 
vantages which surroundings of 
beauty and comfort bestow on 
those who are fortunate enough 
to enjoy them. A family which 
lives in a poorly built, unat- 
tractive house on a common- 
place street has not, and cannot, 
have the self-respect which liv- 
ing in a pretty home in a pleas- 
ant community would give it; 
and the economies which can be 
effected by “collective” building 
are so great that it often costs 
less to live in an artistically 
designed and well-constructed 
house—one of a group of col- 
lectively built houses—than in 
even a two- or three-family 
house constructed purely as a 
business speculation. 








Thinking people are beginning 
to recognize that one of the im- 
portant problems of our time is 


housing. Improvement associations 
and civic leagues, as well as in- 


dividuals, have worked much on this 
problem, and a great deal has been 
written of the advantages to be 
gained by providing comfortable and 
attractive houses, not only for the 
very poor, but for those of moder- 
ate means as well. Numerous ex- 
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A group of Boston men are re- 
sponsible for he building of 
these attractive homes in Wood- 
bourne, Massachusetts. Having 
the interest of the community at 
heart, and believing that they 
could come out whole in the un- 
dertaking, they formed a com- 
pany, purchased the land and 
had architects lay out the plan 
for the grounds. As many of 
the trees were saved as pos- 
sible, and all other contributions 
of Nature taken advantage of. 
(Kilham and Hopkins, Archi- 
tects.) 
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Industrial concerns of all kinds 
realize that it is_ profitable 
to provide their employees with 
clean, healthful and artistic homes. 
And many extremely interesting and 
successful “Garden Towns” have 
sprung up around factory buildings. 
Even the hard-headed managements 
have discovered that such com- 
munities improve the morale of their 
people, and that improved morale 
means increased efficiency. Some 
concerns offer houses to their more 
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highly paid employees 
and officers of the com- 
pany, as well as to 
their operatives. 

Associations of pub- 
lic-spirited men and 
women have in several 
instarices planned and 
built groups of houses 
in which economy and 
convenience are skil- 
fully blended with ar- 
tistic design and scien- 
tific orientation. The 
houses are sold or 
rented to people of 
slender or moderate 
means, who thus enjoy the benefits of attractive surround- 
ings which under ordinary existing circumstances would 
be beyond their reach. It has been demonstrated many 
times that, through such ventures, good houses, renting for 
moderate sums, can be made to pay a fair return on the 
capital invested. 

The Federal Government has recognized the necessity of 
producing attractive homes for its employees. In all Navy 
Yards and Army Posts, our Uncle Sam furnishes houses for the 
officers and their families. These houses are, unfortunately, 
not always as beautiful as they might be, but they are generally 
good examples of the architecture of the period in which they 








Houses built by the Cheney Co., South Manchester, Conn., for their employ- 
ces. Picture taken before street was finished and other improvements made. 


This community plan at Wood- 
bourne has proved so ideal that 
the demand for homes has been 
larger than the supply. 
some of the houses have been sold, 
the majority of them are rented. 
The company prefers to keep 
control of the houses in order to 
keep up the high standard of the 
community. Where our univer- 
sities have available land, they 
could lay out an equally atrrac 
tive group of houses for the 
professors and their families. 










While 

















were built; and they 
are usually comfort- 
able. The large in- 
dustrial centres which 
sprang up during the 
War are many of them 
surrounded by pretty 
settlements, built to 
accommodate the 
newly collected popula- 
tion. These communi- 
ties are a happy dem- 
onstration of the fact 
that even in the des- 
perate stress of war, 
we as a nation recog- 
nized that. attractive, 
as well as healthful, living conditions are a necessity. 

The educational institutions of the country, however, are most 
of them missing a great opportunity in not providing attractive 
and economical houses for their teaching staffs. Collecting 
about them, as teachers, men and women of culture, the uni- 
versities and colleges demand that a certain standard of living 
and dignity be maintained, and yet they pay a wage consider- 
ably less than that earned by successful mechanics even before 
the War! Institutions which should ke in the forefront as 
regards all projects for improving the welfare of mankind are, in 
general, not awake to their duty and privilege in respect to 
housing. Why should not educational institutions of college 








Two-family houses in South Manchester with entrances at oppositeends. The 
house being put diagonally across the corner gives greater backyard privacy. 
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rank invest some of 

their endowment in 

building houses to rent 

to the members of their 

faculties? Rentals 

could be adjusted so as 

to give a fair return on 

their investment. If 

reasonably well man- 

aged, such a_ project 

would not cost the in- 

stitution anything, as 

the rentals would 

merely take the place 

of present dividends. 

There would most cer- 

tainly be great returns, 

however, in the tend-_ 
ency to maintain the 

standard of the teach- 

ing personnel. If an 

institution could offer 

a teacher an attractive 

house, conveniently lo- 

cated in pleasant sur- 

roundings, it could un- 

doubtedly retain on its 

staff many a man who 

is now being tempted 

by a larger salary to go 
to a rival institution, or to leave 
the teaching profession entirely 
and go into business. The 
prestige of the teaching profession 
is suffering sadly on account of 
the large number of able men who are leaving it because of the 
low financial return it offers. 

A community of houses clustered about a college campus could 
be economically built and maintained. Heat and light might be 
supplied from central plants; the cost of repairs and replace- 
ments would be much reduced if carried out by painters, plumbers 
and carpenters regularly employed by the institution, and the 
resultant savings might be shared by the teachers and the college. 


At the right, 
photograph 
of one of the } 
brick houses 
built by the 
Bridg eport 
Housing As- 
soctation, 
which might 
well be taken 
as a model. 





HE compass in the illustration is built in over the mantle in 

a beautiful redwood paneled dining-room. Its hand is 
connected with a rod from the weather vane on the chimney 
which comes down through the flue, and is attached to the clock- 
work behind the dial. This is a clever idea for a seashore house 
where so many of the day’s happenings depend on “which way 
the wind blows.” 

The guest-for-the-first-time in this dining-room is usually 
discovered with open mouth watching the moving hand of the 
compass as it veers slightly with the breeze, and waiting for 
an explanation of its activities. The dial face is wood to 








Two 
Suggestive 


Ideas 
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It would indeed be a 
blessing to a teacher to 
be able to give his 
family an attractive 
home among people of 
their kind. His small 
income would not seem 
so small, since all his 
neighbors would be liv- 
ing on the same scale. 
The morale of the fac- 
ulty would be raised by 
such a community just 
as the morale of the 
students is raised by 
dormitory life, and just 
as the morale of the 
mill operatives is raised 
by good living condi- 
tions; and when morale 
is raised, efficiency is 


Above, an- increased, and effi- 
other vicw ; . . : 
of Wood- ciency is desirable in an 


institution of learning 
SE on idee of JUSt as in any other 
| the spacious form of human activ- 
e grounds ity. 
surrcunding 
the groups In an attempt to 
of houses. learn how far develop- 
ment has gone, among 
our American universities and 
colleges, in solving their hous- 
ing problems, a series of questions 
was sent out to about one hun- 
dred institutions of learning. The 
answers which these questions elicited were, in the main, very 
suggestive. It appears that a majority of our colleges have 
recognized the desirability of providing their teachers with 
proper houses, but few of them have done anything in this 
respect. Many own a few houses which they have acquired 
incidentally, through gift, or to protect their property, and 
which they rent to members of their faculty. Those institu- 
tions which are doing even this little (Continued on page 197) 


bourne 
< which gives 





match the room. The hand, the degrees, and the letter “N” 
are gilded. 


O place in this house is so popular as the “hob seat” be- 
fore the open fire of chestnut logs. It is fifteen inches 
from the floor, eighteen inches wide, and will accommodate 
many more people than seems possible. It is just the right 
place to sit when popping corn, toasting marshmallows, dry- 
ing damp feet, or enjoying a day-dream before the fire. The 
seat in the illustration is covered with dark green plush, 
and finished with an intricate pattern in brass-headed nails. 
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“‘Why, Betsy! 
“No, Tommy. 


You too can make the home more cheerful and 
bright by giving your shabby pieces of furniture a coat 
or two of ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish — eight beautiful, semi- 
transparent wood-stain colors, which stain and varnish 
in one operation, to choose from. It’s so easy, 
fascinating and inexpensive to use. 

When you use ““61’’ you get that “Hammer Test’’ 
durability that has made “‘61’’ famous as a floor var- 
nish; tough, elastic, waterproof and so resistant to 
wear that ordinary varnishes bear no resemblance to it. 

Remember, a floor varnish must resist wear. And if 
it does this on floors, it will give you maximum service 
on other surfaces. Whether you use ‘“61’’ on furni- 
ture, floors, or linoleum, you can be sure not only of 


Test It With a Hammer- 
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Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
In Canada address 


A new chair, while I was away?”’ 


Can’t you oneal 
with Walnut ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish. 


One of the old ones I refinished 
See how lovely it looks!’’ 
its initial beauty but of its /asting service. 

Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61.’’ Try the hammer test on the 
sample panel. You may dent the wood, but the var- 
nish won’t crack. 

If you are building or decorating, engage a good 
painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes, and 
will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by painters, 
specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt © Lambert Varnish 
Sails to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 


81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ont. 











**61°"° COLORS 
Light Oak Forest Green 
Dark Oak Cherry 
Mahogany Natural 

Walnut Dull Finish 


Ground Color 


t7itralite 


Lone-tireWHITE ENAMEL 
It spreads very far; 
it covers most 
thoroughly; it 
works so easily; it 
lasts unusually 
long; it is there- 
fore economical. 
And it is guaran- 
teed for three years 
when used outside! 
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The “Build Now” Campaign 


Go Ahead Is the Advice of the Leading Business Men of the Country 


By WILLIAM H. SAYWARD 





ANY owners who desire 
to build are hesitating 


on account of cost or 


inability to secure sufficient 
loans from financial institu- 
tions. 


This hesitancy is perfectly 
understandable, for the cost of 
all kinds of building-work, as 
compared with even a few 
years ago, is startlingly large; 
but the really perplexing ques- 
tion for those who feel they 
must have, or would like to 
have, building-work done is, 
will this range of cost continue 
for any considerable time? 

Under these conditions it is 
reasonable for those who are 
in contact with actual condi- 
tions to at least express an 
opinion which may tend to 
enlighten those who hesi- 
tate. 

Contractors in all branches 
of building-work see no reason 
for anticipating any consider- 
able reduction in costs for 
several years. Natural prod- 


acts accordingly. 





Irving Fisher, Probably the Country’s 
First Authority on the Subject 
of Prices, says: 


Go ahead on the new price level. 
men should face the facts. 
of 1913-14 prices is to speak a dead language 
today. The buyers of the country, since the 
armistice, have made an unexampled attack 
upon prices through their waiting attitude, and 
yet price recessions have been insignificant. 
The reason is that we are on a new high-price 
level, which will be found a stubborn reality. 
Business men are going to find out that the 
clever man is not the man who waits, but the 
one who finds out the new price facts, and 


during the years of the war 
everyone deferred work of re- 
pair and remodeling to as great 
an extent as possible; now 
these operations are going for- 
ward on every hand, and 
though individually they are 
mostly minor in character and 
amount, they bulk very large in 
the aggregate. 

As new projects are now tak- 
ing definite shape and un- 
doubtedly will come upon the 
market this summer and early 
fall, increasing the demand for 
materials and labor, it stands 
to reason that those who desire 
to build either for business or 
domestic uses, should not delay 
their undertakings 

Another indication that sup- 
ports the belief that costs will 
keep at least to the present 
level, is the shortage of housing. 
Never before in this com- 
munity, and indeed, all over the 
country, has there been such 
demand for dwellings of every 
description. Real-estate 
brokers and dealers universally 


Business 
To talk reverently 








ucts, such as lumber of all 
kinds, are in great demand all 
over the world, and growth does not keep pace with demand. 
Manufactured materials, such as iron, steel, cement, brick, etc., 
etc., cannot be produced at lower rates while labor, which is the 
chief element in cost of these productions, continues to receive 
even present remuneration. 

While there may be, some time in the future, a reduction in 
costs of both labor and materials, it is safe to say that unless 
some great collapse of all interests occurs, there will be no reduc- 
tion in the near future; and should a reduction come about at 
some distant day, it will not be large. 

The world has been lifted somewhat rudely and by various 
forces on to a higher level of costs, and adjustment to this level 
has not yet taken place; therefore, people naturally hesitate, 
naturally are in doubt. But it seems plain enough that we 
must all accept the fact, and although it may be evident that a 
high level of costs does not produce any greater or better net 
result than a low level, still it is futile to expect a recession and 
defer the doing of the things that ought to be done. 

The writer believes it is most unwise to defer mieten 
which present necessities suggest, in the hope of radical cheapen- 
ing of costs of labor and the products of labor. 

In spite of the general depression and hesitancy there are 
ample signs that really essential work is being entered upon to 
very considerable extent, and much sooner than most people 
seem to think, a normal amount of work will be under way. 
The conception that time lost cannot be made up is evidently 
gaining ground, for contractors generally report that during the 
last few months there has been a much greater call for estimates 
than during the whole of the last two years, and a proportionate 
amount of contracts have been entered into. 

It is perfectly natural that repairs, alterations and additions 
should be more in evidence at first than entirely new projects, for 


report that they cannot meet 
the demand. Property is changing hands to an extent never be- 
fore known to the oldest conveyancers. These transfers cover 
improved and unimproved real estate in about equal propor- 
tions. In either event there will follow an increase of building- 
work, for there will be either new projects or remodeling and 
repair work, all of which tends to keep costs up. 

The securing of sufficient loans to enable one to meet the 
greater cost of building-work is not yet easy, for financial in- 
stitutions, always slow in meeting a new order of things, are ex- 
ceedingly conservative at the present time. They assume that 
the present range of costs is on an inflated basis and they are 
therefore reluctant to loan the usual sixty per cent on mortgage. 

The writer apprehends that these institutions will adjust them- 
selves to the new order the same as the rest of the business and 
social world, although their progress in this direction will not be 
rapid. 

How far the scarcity of ready money, caused by the amounts 
devoured by the demands of the War upon the nation’s resources, 
will affect building needs is a difficult question to answer. Un- 
doubtedly war profits largely remain in this country and in 
private hands—to such extent as the Federal taxes have per- 
mitted. And possibly these profits may help somewhat in 
providing the necessary funds for building-work, but it is largely 
to the savings banks and other financial institutions that the 
public naturally turns for mortgage loans. And until they get 
into such shape as will permit them to deal with the new order 
on the same basis as they did with the old, there will be more or 
less embarrassment to owners in securing sufficient loans to en- 
able them to build 

The best judgment of those in closest touch with the practical sit- 
uation is that nothing will be gained by waiting—therefore, if you 
wish to build and can command the necessary funds, build now!! 
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Build It ‘7his Year | 
—Don't Wait! 


Enjoy life to the fullest in a home of your own. Arrange it in the way 
that you and yours want it and—bid landlords goodbye. 


I There is actual home-building economy coupled with unlimited 
choice of color motif in the use of 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


Satin-Like Interior Trim 
| For perfect white enameled wood work it costs less—for stains it | | 
| is unsurpassed. ‘| 
| Feast your eyes on the eighteen fascinating houses attractively | | 
| 














shown in our new descriptive folio —complimentary, of course. 


Write now. | 
°c Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies | 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


Qj1 ‘Boyle Building 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Garage Planned for House Beautiful Home No. I 
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A few months ago the owner of one of our House Beautiful Homes 
No. 1, desiring a garage to go with his house, requested us to furnish 
him with plans for a two-car garage which would be in keeping with it. 
While designed especially for this house, the garage would lend itself 
very well to others—especially those of the Colonial type. 
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“Since we made our discovery about Oak Floors and laid 
them in seven rooms the whole neighborhood has gone 
what you might call wild about them. 


“T'll venture to say nearly every one of my friends will be 
laying OAK FLOORS within three months (except those 
who have new houses, and of course THEY have OAK 


FLOORS already). 


“Our discovery was not that OAK FLOORS are handsome, 
stylish, lustrous, and easily dusted—everybody knows that. 
Our discovery was that you can lay OAK FLOORS right 
over your old floors and that, labor and all, THEY DON’T 
COST AS MUCH AS FIRST CLASS CARPET.” 


This is just the beginning of the story of OAK FLOORS. 
The rest is in the Oak Flooring Book, which is free. 


SEND FOR THE HANDSOME OAK FLOORING BOOK 
which tells all about the floor that makes new homes of old ones; the 
why, where, when and how of modern OAK FLOORS. Write today. 


OAK FLOORING MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 
1006 ASHLAND BLOCK: CHICAGO: 
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Planning the Wiring for Your Home 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


the home-builder, there is none, per- 

haps, that brings more puckered brows 
than this inevitable question of the electric wir- 
ing. The reason is clear and simple. At the 
outset electric service meant just light. And 
light meant just the placing of some fixtures at 
convenient points throughout the rooms. The 
modern Mazda lamp, with its intense bril- 
liance, calling for protection against glare, 
had not yet come. Also, there were no 
electric labor-saving appliances and other 
comforts in general use. A home was wired 
for light, not as a measure to afford relief from 
servant troubles and the high cost of keeping 
house—as is so often the case today. 

In the house that is built nowadays, how- 
ever, the problem of wiring demands a study 
of present and future methods of housekeep- 
ing. What labor-saving electrical appliances 
should be installed at once? Which ones 
should be provided for, so they may be ac- 
quired later on, and used conveniently? For 
this is what electric service means today. 
And the woman and the man whose home is in 
the making, as well as the architect, must 
give thought to it and see that the facilities 
they will need are there. 

Light, of course, is still the prime essential 
of electric service, and when you consider how 
large a proportion of the home hours are 
dependent on artificial light, it looms up as 
one of the most highly important features of a 
home. The difference between good and poor 
lighting in a home means everything from 
cheerful comfort to annoying disappointment, 
and as such is worth a lot of 


QO’ all the puzzling problems that beset 


stalled more lamp sockets than you need, there 
will be none to spare for connecting up appli- 
ances, without a sacrifice of light. And while 
the wiring is being done among the open tim- 
bers of the half-built house is the time when 
full facilities can be installed at least cost. 

What are these lighting problems then, these 
questions of appliances—now and forever— 
and conditions of the wiring that plague the 
builder of a home? They consist of just a few 
points that are hard to figure out unguided. 
They can be solved most satisfactorily by 
just a little foresight and judgment. 

Many letters come to me each month from 
readers of THE House BEAuTIFUL. Out of 
them a large proportion ask me questions about 
lighting. The thing that seems to bother 
folks the most is the question of whether they 
should have a ceiling fixture or just side wall 
brackets. Invariably I recommend the side 
wall outlet in the average home. 

In a very large room, in a large house, it is 
usually advisable to have both a centre ceiling 
light and side wall lights as well, in order that 
there may be adequate illumination every- 
where. But in planning the lighting of the 
average home, where the rooms are of normal 
size, leave out the ceiling outlets. Put in 
plenty of wall brackets, four in most rooms, 
two or three where it will balance properly in 
smaller rooms, and use table lamps or floor 
lamps where you can. 

Of course, the question of the dining-room 
occurs to you at once. There must be light 
upon the table, or everyone will eat in shadow 





mn 


at the evening meal. But dining-room centre 
fixtures are rarely beautiful or comfortable, 
and there is no better combination than four 
side wall lights to give good general illumina- 
tion, with candles on the table—wax candles 
in the good old-fashioned way. They shed a 
soft pleasing light that breaks all shadows from 
the side wall lights. 

Then there are other points in favor of the 
side wall lights. They give softer light with 
fewer shadows. The fixtures cost less. It is 
easier to wire to the wall than to the ceiling. 
They are lower and are not so apt to be glaring. 

The choice of these side wall fixtures them- 
selves, is something that each man and woman 
must work out according to his own taste. 
All I can say is this—select simple designs, 
with a finish that will match your hardware or 
at least go well with it. Cover the lamps with 
shades or shields that will protect the eye and 
harmonize with the furniture and decorations. 
It is often effective to use shades or shields 
made of cretonne like the curtains. Choose 
something you will not tire of. 

When you plan the wiring of your house, 
however, there is more than just the light 
to think of, as I said before. You must con- 
sider comfort no less. Have side wall switches 
beside the door you will be entering, in impor- 
tant rooms. Have a three-way-switch ar- 
rangement in your halls, so that you may throw 
on the lights from either floor. Have a good 
porch light, with switches beside the front 
door, that will light the porch and the front 
hall when you come home at night. 

Wiring for comfort will mean more than just 

these things. Servant conditions 
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thought and care to get it 
right. Then, once the light 
is well provided, there is the 
secondary problem of appli- 
ances. Unless you have in- 
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Wiring Diagram 


have reached a point today where 
something must be done both to 
make domestic service more at- 
¥ tractive (Continued on page 191) 
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LIVING-ROOM 


Wiring Diagram 


There are two 
wall switches near 
doorway: onecon- 
trolling centre fix- 
ture, the other the 
wall brackets. 
Baseboard recep- 
tacles are spaced 
at convenient in- 
tervals for table 
lamps. 


In the bathroom 
there 1s a single 
pole switch at the 
right of the door- 
way controlling 





Two flush wall 
switches are oppo- 
site doorway: one 
controlling ceiling 
light, the other the 
porch light. At 
the head of stairs 
a flush wall switch 
controls the main 


hall lamp. 


one of the bracket 

lamps by the mir- 

ror. The other 

light 1s controlled 
by a chain. 
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HE tables are turned! The 

maid now selects her em- 
ployer; it really amounts to this, 
considering all the demands a 
servant makes. 


Calling a servant a “household 
assistant” does not entirely solve 
the problem. Your plan for keep- 
ing her must include the practical, 
everyday electric labor savers— 
the kind that save steps, that do 
the hard work—the kind you 
will choose some day because you 
do not believe in household 
drudgery for any woman. 


Take the laundry work, for in- 
stance: or the dishwashing, the 
housecleaning, the cooking — all 
of them equally disagreeable to 
Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s 
Lady. Yet either one will find 
the electrical way without any 
disagreeable features. 





“T ll come, then—since you have 
all those electric things.” 


Clean work, easy work, pleasant 
work—done quickly: this elec- 
tricity brings as surely as it brings 
economy—for the electric washer 
saves the clothes, the vacuum 
sweeper makes rugs last longer, 
and any woman can save money 
by making her own dresses on 
the Western Electric sewing 
machine. 


Have Western Electric labor 
savers demonstrated to you. 
See for yourself. 


Cost of operation in no case 
runs over five cents an hour— it 
is usually less, 


If your electric company or 
dealer cannot show you any or 
all of these labor savers, write 
for booklet #63-H.B. , “To Lighten 
the Labor of the Home”, and the 
name of our agent nearest you. 





WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, INc. 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Syracuse Baltimore New Orleans Cincinnati Dallas Denver 
Newark Richmond Indianapolis Cleveland Houston Salt Lake City 
Boston Savannah Milwaukee Kansas City Minneapolis Los Angeles 
New Haven Birmingham Detroit Oklahoma City St. Paul Seattle 

Buffalo Charlotte Memphis Omaha Duluth Portland 
Pittsburgh Spokane 


Western Electric 











Even so small flower as athe Siberian Scilla makes an attractive picture when massed in 


sod below trees or between shrubs. 
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Garden : and : Orc hard 


ERHAPS the most important reason why 

such queenly blossoms as peonies and 

irises form so small a part of the orna- 
mental planting around American homes is 
because they should be planted in September— 
a time when only the seasoned gardener is 
likely to think of setting things out. Most of 
us get the planting fever in spring and recover 
our normal temperature before midsummer, to 
have perhaps a trifling relapse in October or 
November when we see the neighbors burying 
the spring-flowering bulbs. 

As a result we miss some of the greatest of 
garden opportunities. The dormant season 
of the root-stock irises comes in August and 
September, and that is the time to move them. 
And if we set out now peony clumps of good 
size they will become fairly well established 
before winter sets in, and will bloom next 
June. So, also, many of the spring-flowering 
bulbs should be planted this month that they 
may make a strong root-growth this fall in 
preparation for large and early blossoms next 
spring. 

Another reason why our flower displays are 
less effective than they should be is the lack 
of planting of many places where various 
flowers may be naturalized to advantage. 
On many home grounds there are spaces, 
small or large, where a few bulbs or perennial 
flowers may be placed to great advantage. 
Every such bit of beauty adds to the perma- 
nent interest and attraction of the home, and 
in many cases the initial expense is insignifi- 
cant. Instead of a paltry showing of half a 
dozen bulbs of each of several kinds, scatter a 
few hundred in a way to make a naturalistic 
display. Even so small a flower as the 
Siberian Scilla makes an attractive picture 
when massed in sod beneath trees or between 
shrubs, while such a planting of wakerobins 
or Trilliums may easily reproduce the charm 


Flowers to Plant Now 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


of the wild flowers of the deeper woods. Even 
a neglected corner of the city lot may be 
made interesting and beautiful by a little 
intelligent planting. 

To the year-round gardener, the fall cata- 
logues of the plantsmen rival in interest and 
beauty the alluring brochures of spring. 
They may be had for the asking. Send for 
the bulb catalogues, the special booklets on 
peonies or irises, or the hardy perennial lists. 
Look your grounds over and select at least 
one place to beautify. Decide on a border of 
peonies or a border garden for the varying 
types of irises, or a planting of Darwin tulips 
in connection with the shrubbery. 

Of course, the wealth of varieties offered in 
these catalogues is likely to seem confusing. 
If you have a preference for certain colors 
of peonies, for example, it will simplify your 
choice if you select varieties of such colors. 
Otherwise you will do well to order some of the 
special collections offered by the dealers, 
generally at decided reductions in price. 
One such collection includes these sorts: 
Asa Gray, Couronne d’Or, Felix Crousse, 
Festiva Maxima, Prince Imperial, Queen 
Victoria. 

Here is a short list of well-known peonies, 
grouped as to structure and color: Single 
Peonies: Queen of May, Rosy Dawn, The 
Moor. White Peonies: Duke of Wellington, 
Festiva Maxima, La Tulipe, Marie Lemoine. 
Pink Peonies: Delicatissima, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Gloire de Patrie, Ne Plus Ultra. 
Rose-Colored: Abel de Pujol, Grande Homme, 
John Fraser, Sir Charles Dilke, Crimson: 
Rubra Superba, Francois Ortegat, Louis van 
Houtte. 

The one great defect of our iris gardens is 
their lack of variety. Everywhere we see 
beds or borders of these lilies of France in 
which one variety or one type is exclusively 
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shown. There is, of course, a certain beauty 
even in these, but it is as nothing compared to 
the beauty of a border garden in which several 
types of form and color assist one another to 
make a symphony of glory. In such a plant- 
ing, the early-flowering dwarf sorts are at the 
front with the slightly taller Intermediate 
irises next behind and the familiar Germanica 
types behind these. Then between and 
behind the Germanicas should come the 
decorative Oriental and Siberian irises. And 
finally, back of all come the splendid late- 
flowering Japanese irises, which, contrary to 
general belief, can readily be grown under 
garden conditions. 

Here, also, is a little list of desirable irises 
in these various groups: Dwarf: Orange 
Queen, Bridesmaid, Charmer, Snow Cup. 
Intermediate: Brunette, Queen Flavia, Royal 
Helgate, Girda. Germanica types: Blue Boy, 
La Tendresse, Mme. Chereau, Delicata, 
Sappho, Fairy, Gypsy Queen. Siberian: 
Alba Grandiflora, Distinction. Oriental: Blue 
King, Snow Queen, Melpomene. Japanese: 
Select from’ the catalogue of any good dealer 
as the names of these varieties are not stand- 
ardized. 

When one admires, late in May and early in 
June, the gardens of those fortunate people 
who have had their places planted under the 
direction of good landscape gardeners, one 
sees pictures made up largely of three types 
of flowers: irises, peonies and Darwin tulips. 
These are the types that have the greatest 
picture-making possibilities among the easily 
grown hardy perennials, and so they are 
utilized by the experts in landscape picture 
making. 

The Darwin tulips are much the best of 
the tulips for use in making landscape pictures, 
because of their large flowers, long stems and 
beautiful colors. The (Continued on page 186) 
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When the attractiveness of the window seat can be combined with the practi- 
calness oi a radiator enclosure, you indeed have a happy combination. 
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Hide Your Radiators with 


If the wall of your residence is thick 
enough, the radiator can fit into the 
window recess and be enclosed like 
this. We ean furnish the decorative 
metal grilles for the sides and top. 


resent; or how you may have them finished 
in harmony with the color scheme of your 
rooms; they are still ugly radiators. 

They just don’t belong. 

They continue to have the same objectionable 
obtrusiveness. 

With children about, there is the added con- 
stant menace of burns. 

All of which can be effectually and attractively 
overcome with our Built-In Enclosures or The 
Portable Radi-Grille. 

The enclosures may be entirely recessed in the 
wall and faced with one of our decorative metal 
grilles, in a finish to suit your taste. 

Another way is to enclose them in a combina- 
tion of wood and metal; the wood portions being 
made after designs of 
your own, or an archi- 
tect’s. 

The metal grill we will 
furnish you in a wide 
rangeofdesirabledesigns. 


A particularly happy 
solution is to convert the 
enclosure into a.window 
seat, which combined 
with a plain grille, is 
practically unnoticeable; 


papers of the comfort radiators rep- 


23% 
att, 


radiator. Nothing to put together. 


wide range of standard radiators. 


Built-In Enclosures or 


The Portable Radi-Grille 





The Radi-Grille is portable. It is a three sided affair that sets right over the 
Nothing to fasten. It’s the simplest solu- 
tion of all. Made in all metal, or combination metal and wood, in sizes to fit 


The Built-Out enclosure is another 
solution, the design of which may be 
varied to suit your tastes. Although 
we furnish only the metal grilles part, 
we will gladly tell you exactly how 
to have the woodwork done It’s all 
told in our catalogue. 


or becomes a feature of decorativeness in pro- 
portion to the elaboration of the design. 


The simplest way of all, is to set our Portable 
Radi-Grille right over the radiator, which is quite 
as easy as putting a lid on a box. 


We make them in all metal, or a combination 
of wood and metal; either of which can be fur- 
nished in the natural materials ready for finish- 
ing, as you may incline. Or in the usual 
standard finishes covering a goodly range. 


The beauty of the Radi-Grille is, that it’s as 
adaptable to an old house as a new. 


It comes in various sizes to fit your radiators, 
and in the end costs less than the specially built- 
in kinds. 

Happily for you, we have a booklet that both 

shows and tells all about 
radiator enclosures. 


You and your friends 
are welcome to a copy. 


Be assured we will be 
glad to hear from you, 
and will give your en- 
closure problems a per- 
sonal attention that 
assures you of a pleas- 
urable satisfaction. 





TUTTLE & BAILEY Mrc Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 





























Beauty that is 
more than skin deep 


Beauty that never wears off, is the beauty 
that Bay State Coating puts on walls of brick, 
concrete and stucco. 

It goes to its work with a vengeance, ’cause 
it gives more than surface beauty. 

It finds its way into every pore and settles 
there for life. It makes walls waterproof—at 
once and for all time. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating brings 
your home out of the background, and gives it 
the leading role of the neighborhood. 

All brick, concrete and stucco should be 
waterproofed. “Bay State” not only does that 
but makes your home radiant in a delightful 
tint or pure white. 

Our Book No. 17 and a sample will make 
you radiant with the thoughts of a Bay State 
Coated home. Write us. 

Bay STATE CEMENT CRACK FILLER is 
tonic for walls that crack. It is easily applied 
and not detectable. 

WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


New York Office: BCSTON, MASS. Philadelphia Office 
Architects’ Building Weightman Buildirg 


BAY STATE 
























































HOTEL HAMILTON 


ANNQDUUNDNLECHEOUENUTULUOEEY ULL NEW YORK IIVNNIETLUAUOUOUANNAUOOULAASOOONL 
“The Bouse of Sunshine” 


The latest addition to New York's 
ultra smart hotels (opened in De- 
cember) s% Situated in the midtown 
motor crossways observing River- 
wilt side Drive'and Central Park qn 


Illustrated brochure with room tariffs. Parents with 
children welcomed, Special menu and attention. 





16 Stories High. 
73rd Street West near 72nd Street Subway Express Station 
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What Type of House Will Cost 
the Least? 
(Continued from page 135) 


consequent saving inlabor. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the cheaper method of 
applying wide boards—with or without corner 
boards. The illustration shows wide boards 
mitred at the corners; that is, without the 
vertical corner boards so often employed. 
This saves slightly in material but the in- 
creased cost of labor required to mitre and nail 
together each pair of boards so carefully at the 
corners usually more than offsets any advan- 
tage in material. The mitred corners, how- 
ever, are very attractive, especially for country 
houses, as they give a sort of rustic look to the 
home. 

Now we come to the more pretentious home, 
or the home in which a more permanent mate- 
rial than wood boards or shingles is wanted, 
regardless of cost—the plaster house, popu- 
larly known as the stucco house. It costs 
more than a wood-covered house, but one 
should remember that it is more durable and 
does not require painting. 

Rough-cast plaster is the cheapest kind, and 
the rough texture of this material is very 
pleasing in appearance. Such an overcoating 
of crushed stone or pebbles mixed with plaster 
has the tough, weather-resisting qualities of 
stone or brick, but at less expense. 

When smooth-finish plaster is wanted or a 
finish not quite so smooth (such as sand 
finish), one usually expects to pay slightly 
more for it than for rough-cast, though this is 
not always the case. Often, the smoother 
texture is more difficult to make, hence more 
expensive. 

A brick house costs more than a frame 
house, as it properly should, because it is bet- 
ter. But, often, a frame house can be built 
and then covered with brick on the first story, 
with plaster above, at but slightly more cost 
than the ordinary frame house. This is 
especially true when the shape of the building 
is of a plain rectangle like the illustration, 
with no expensive jogs and turns. 

For the all-brick house there are many kinds 
of brick to use and considerable economy can 
be practised when desired. In any locality 
where the so-called “common” brick burns to 
any pretty color (such as red, brown, or any 
deep shade of yellow) they can be used effec- 
tively and are much cheaper than so-called 
“face” brick. Many excellent results have 
even been obtained by using cheap, old brick 
(usually employed merely to back up a wall) 
on the face and then coating them with stain 
or paint. Tints especially for this purpose 
are made, and beautiful exteriors can be 
obtained in this way, inexpensively. 

There is nothing more enjoyable or sub- 
stantial than a regulation brick house, and 
though, like everything else, brick is higher in 
cost than it was a few years ago it is still well 
within the range of true economy. In some 
localities it is cheaper to back up the face brick 
with hollow tile blocks; in other places, com- 
mon brick is cheaper for the inside of the wall. 

For strict economy, in some of the newer 
small houses the wall from ground to roof is 
merely eight inches thick (two bricks thick), 
but usually a twelve-inch wall is used for out- 
side walls. For the second story an eight-inch 
wall is usually quite sufficient, however, and 
costs considerably less than a twelve-inch wall. 

In general plan, a square or rectangular 
house is, of course, cheaper than one with 
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Ike ARISTOCRAT of BUILDING 


WHY INDIANA LIMESTONE? 


The reason you want Indiana Limestone for your new 
house it is hardly necessary to state. A lance is enough to 
show the superior beauty and dignity, the solid homelike 

“invitingness” and the subtle touch of luxury given even to 
a small house of Indiana Limestone, called, quite naturally, 
“The Aristocrat of Building, Materials.” 


Many of America’s reat architects and America’s social 
and financial leaders have felt the magnetism of this product 
of Nature’s hand and have built their homes of it. 


The reason you can have Indiana Limestone, even though 
you may build on a modest scale is another and quite as 
interesting, a matter. It oes back to the giant industry all 
concentrated within two counties which produces and ships 
“The Aristocrat of Building, Materials” in quantities and at 
SUCH MODERATE PRICES as can result only from the 
highest type of modern organization. 

INFORMATION—If you have thought of a stone house with hopeless 
longing, you will be agreeably astonished by the story told in Vol. I of the 
Indiana Limestone Library. Write for it, as well as Vol. XX VII (shown 
at the left). A sample of the beautiful stone itself included, if you say so. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
P. O. Box 508 Bedford, Indiana 
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A Beautiful Book of Charming Verses for Children 


with Illustrations in Color 


JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN: 
THEIR BOOK OF VERSES 


| By RALPH BERGENGREN 


The first Atlantic book for children, with verses that are read 
and re-read not only by the children, but by the parents as well. 


$2.50 postpaid. 
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many angles and projections. That is one 
reason why the Colonial style is being em- 
ployed so frequently today, because box-like 
houses seem to yield more of architectural 
attractiveness in the Colonial style than in 
any other style. 

Chop off the attic and cut down the height 
of ceilings if you would practise economy (for 
the latter, in a small house—first story eight 
feet and six inches, second story eight feet) 
Where formerly sixteen-inch walls were used 
in the basement, make them twelve inches or 
ten inches. Reduce the size and number of 
your rooms. Employ a plain rectangular 
plan. Have the second-story partitions as 
nearly over those below as possible. Cut out 
the brick piers in the basement and use four- 
inch pipe. Build up all girders from two-inch 
lumber; for instance, make a six by eight-inch 
girder out of three two by eight-inch joists, 
spiked together. 

Have your roof in simple sheets; eliminate 
all valleys and hips possible. Leave out dor- 
mer windows. Use “hanging” gutters instead 
of built-in gutters. Make your cornices of . 
stock-pattern moldings. 

Even the big-house owner, not loath to build 
economically, can follow these newer building 
methods profitably. To the small-house owner 
they are imperative. But they do not mean 
any lack of success in the final results. The 
houses of 1919 model are quite as attractive 
as those of former years. Some think they 
are more attractive. 


Home-Making Taking its Place 
Among the Vocations 


WasHINcTon, July 24.—Representations of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
are cooperating with the universities in their 
summer courses by giving lectures, holding 
conferences and leading discussions on the 
various types of vocational education as 
defined by the Vocational Education Act. 
This indicates a growing interest in the sub- 
ject of vocational education in general and 
in vocational home-making in particular. 


Comparative Costs of Building 
Materials 


Compiled by National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Cuicaco, ILL., June.—A study of building 
costs, just made here and based on June 
prices of materials and labor, shows strikingly 
the difference between the present cost of 
building with wood and with other materials. 
Overhead charges obtained from reliable 
sources have also been included in these com- 
parative estimates. 

Since interior walls and finish are the same 
no matter of what material the exterior walls 
may be constructed, the figures are based on 
the comparative cost per hundred square 
feet exterior wall construction for residences. 

They show the following comparative costs 
per 100 square feet based on Chicago June 
prices of materials and labor: 


Wood-Frame Construction.......... $35.32 
Frame Construction Stucco on Wood 

os TEAS pero ase nes cep lac Se 39.01 
Frame Construction Stucco on Metal 

TO EN is Pe eee oe eee 41.78 
Brick-Veneer Construction......... 73.82 
Solid Brick Construction “A”’...... 80.34 
Solid Brick Construction ““B”...... 58.64 


Hollow-Tile Construction........ ; 55.20 
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The Little Country Theatre 
By Martha Candler 


HE drama is a medium through which 

America must inevitably express her 
highest form of democracy. When the drama 
can be used as an instrument to get people to 
express themselves in order that they may 
build up a bigger and better community life, 
it will then have performed a real service to 
society.” 

It was several years ago that this prophetic 
saying was uttered. We seem certainly to see 
it beginning to come to pass since the War. 
Newport, R. I., has, with assistance of War 
Camp Community Service, established the 
first real permanent Community Playhouse 
the country has seen, in the sense that the fin- 
ances, the business management, the plays 
themselves, the audiences, the acting, produc- 
ing, and even the scenery are of local origin. 

In Washington, D. C., the Dramatic Depart- 
ment of Community Service, Inc., has recently 
established what enthusiasts believe will soon 
prove itself the centre of a big national Com- 
munity Theatre movement. Here colossal 
achievements in every phase of drama develop- 
ment are taking place. 

While the new impulse is nation-wide in its 
scope, first-hand advice and assistance are not 
available everywhere, and it might be inter- 
esting to review the accomplishments of Alfred 
G. Arvold of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, who is responsible for the above 
quotation and for the building up of that 
unique institution, the Little Country Theatre, 
which has had a far-reaching influence in the 
creation of a rural community drama. 

It was only after spending nearly ten years 
studying the needs of literally thousartds of 
rural communities and little towns that Mr. 
Arvold came back with the conviction that 
something fundamental must be done along 
social lines to help people find themselves, and, 
in the same sense, find each other. People, 
and especially country people, were starving 
for organized recreation—for a social medium. 
The Little Country Theatre first took on tan- 
gible form in a remodeled chapel on the second 
floor of one of the college buildings, where it re- 
mains to this day, carrying out its increasingly 
important mission. It was simply a small play- 
house of the size and general equipment that 
might be provided without too much expense or 
trouble in the average Town Hall of typical vil- 
lage size, or in a little-used portion of a school 
building, or in garret or basement of country 
house or church. The function of the play- 
house was to stimulate interest in good and 
worth-while drama. In other words, it did 
not exist for itself alone, but to be a model and 
means whereby rural communities, little towns 
and neighborhood centres all over the state 
could produce their own plays, and that 
instead of being a luxury the drama might 
contribute to the enjoyment and education of 
all. Two unique features in connection with 
the Little Country Theatre are the Coffee 
Tower and the Hayloft, the former, a purely 
social gathering place where friends of the 
players are invited for refreshments after the 
program. The Hayloft, remodeled from a 
garret unused for twenty years, serves as a 
dressing-room, a place for rehearsals, for 
banquets, and as a community exhibit room. 

Seventy-two per cent of that remarkable 
State’s wealthy and interesting population is 
foreign born or of foreign descent with a popu- 
lation representing (Continued on page 189) 
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$35 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen gown 


Will Save You $500 


The instant the war was over, Paris began 
to dance, and, curiously enough, the dance 
has determined the mode of even the most 
In repose, the 
But the instant one 
crossing a room— 


sedate autumn street frock. 
silhouette remains slim. 
moves—walking, dancin ng 


it must have grace and flow of line. 


How can you get that floating effect? 
you stand when you wear it? 
the favored colors? 


misguided or haphazard buying? 


The secret is not more money. 
authoritative, advance fashion advice. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really ex- 
Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 
exactly what you want are the ones that cost more 


pensive gown. 
than you can afford. 


AFTER SEPTEMBER 1 


24. Issues of Vogue Will Cost $6 
Save $1 By Mailing This Coupon Now 


How should 
How can you know 
How can you assure yourself 
added distinction of dress and save yourself from 


It is Vogue’s 
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Blue serge — black 
satin — white mus- 
lin. Ordinary? Not 
a hit of it. if you 
trent them <n ihe 
Vogue way with the 
satin for binding 
and belt and sash, 
and the muslin for 
guimpe and a 
glimpse at the 
sleeves. The serge 
does all sorts of 
unusual things, 
from the most 80- 
phisticated of aprons 
to a collar as sig- 
nificant as @ wed- 
ding ring. 





© Vogue 





Owing to the tremendous increase during 
the last four years in the cost of paper, 
labor, and materials, Vogue—rather than 
lower its standard of production in the 
slightest degree—will raise its yearly sub- 
scription price from $5 to $6, beginning 
September Ist. 


For a limited time, however, Vogue will ac- 
cept subscriptions at the $5 rate. You need 
not send money now. Just sign and mail 
the coupon. 


Even at the $6 price, Vogue will continue to 
be the least costly per copy of all the Amer- 
ican magazines appealing to people of taste. 
Vogue is published twice a month, giving 
you 24 issues instead of 12. 


Thus you spend $5 a year for twelve is- 
sues of Country Life; $4 for twelve issues 
of Harper’s, Century, the Atlantic; but you 
spend at the rate of only $3 for every 12 
issues of Vogue—$2.50 if you mail the cou- 
pon now. 


or gown—you may have at hand, for an entire year (24 issues), Vogue’s fashion informa- 


er then, that for $5—surely a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat 


tion, Vogue’s acknowledged taste, Vogue’s buying skill, Vogue’s personal service bu- 
reaus—all the judgment, experience, and skill of a highly paid staff of experts in everything 
connected with dress, entertaining, interior decoration, and the social and intellectual life of a 


cultivated woman. 


Special Offer—Don’t Send 
Money Now! 


If you mail the coupon at once, we will enter your sub- 
scription for 24 issues (one year) of Vogue, beginning 
with the Forecast of Autumn Fashions Number, ready 
now, at the $5 rate. 

This offer will be held open only for a limited time; 
then the subscription price will go to $6. 


Sign, tear off and mail the coupon 
mRRENEAT 


The ‘Toon ‘1 "Zone Li aw eon oy necess 
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VOGUE, 19 West 44th ‘Street, New York ‘City Z 


Send me 24 numbers (one year) of Vogue, begin- 
ning with the Forecast of Autumn Fashions Num- 
ber, dated Sept. 1, at your special $5 rate. I will 
remit $5 on receipt of your bill. (Canadian $6.25.) 


Name 


ee 


ee ee 


. west of the Mississippi. 
H. B. 919 
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on a postage stamp has 
long been a reminder 
that “4 penny saved 
is a penny earned.” 
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Swinging Doors 


ARAGE Doors swung on Stanley hinges 
close weathertight. There is nothing 
to adjust or get out of order and the doors 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


always operate easily. 


Stanley Garage Door Holders prevent the doors 
from slamming against your car. They are strong 
enough to hold the weight of any garage door. This 
Holder is practical, convenient and a valuable asset 


to any garage. 


For detail information ask for Catalog K 91. 


“STANLEY 


GARAGE HARDWARE 


COMPLETE HARDWARE EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL KINDS OF GARAGE DOORS 


For Garage Doors that swing out as well as for doors that fold in or roll back, there is just the right 


Stanley Garage Hardware to fulfill the requirements of any garage builder. 


Ask your architect or contractor. He, along with many thousands of garage owners, has had the 


opportunity to observe the superior qualities of Stanley Garage Hardware. 
Sold by leading hardware stores exerywhere. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


react 


CHICAGO 
73 E. Lake Street 


NEW YORK 
100 Lafayette Street 


Rolling Doors 


Where circumstances forbid the use of outside 
swung doors a garage equipped with Stanley Garage 
Hardware for Rolling Doors will give real service 
plus ease of operation. Comes in three different 
sets which include all the necessary hardware for 
completely equipping the garage entrance. 

A garage equipped with set No. 2510 is shown 
in the circle. 


Ask for our catalogue K 92 for detail information. 


(¢ Rolls on Rollers 























“It is packed with the treasure lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
| entire range of domestic knowledge. . . . These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic house furnishing in themselves.” 
—Milwaukee Free Press. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





‘A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.""— New York Sun 


| 

| 

| THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
| 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginning 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 
riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort.’’—Living Age. 


“Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.""—Boston Globe. 


We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- $3 75 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for ° 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON 
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A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of 
Architecture 
(Continued from page 137) ‘I 


bedrooms to sleep in and the like, we may be 
sure that there isa common denominator for our 
homes and the ones of a hundred years or more 
ago, and when we have found it we can build 
the house in which it is contained. 

The question comes back, therefore, to means 
of finding out the things that have made other 
people’s houses good, and while holding to 
these things to establish firmly the additional 
ones which we essentially require. What we 
want is the information that will help us to do 
this. It may be that the unrest of our time is 
to find expression in our houses. It may be 
that we are so far removed from stability that 
we will be nothing, architecturally speaking, 
but a transitionary period. If so, let us be 
honestly that. But it is encouraging to be- 
lieve that even a transitionary period can be 
better than merely honest in the expression of 
itself. Porches too big for houses, columns 
too big for porches, unoccupied and absurdly 


- large sleeping porches, formal gardens that 


have no interest for their owners, and all the 
hundred absurdities which crop out in our work 
—these vagaries can be eliminated, at least. 
Yet vagaries of this sort are really the result 
of fear that individuality is not to be achieved 
without them. The typical American is 
strongly individualistic. He wants to an- 
nou:ice his own personality ' ery means in 
his power and it is no wonder that in doing 
this he uses at times exaggerated means. 
When he does it in houses it may be in the 
house as a whole or only in its parts. 
You_will find Swiss chalets so perfect that 
they might have been brought over from the 
Alps. These are merely copies. But in the 
copying the owners have done what they con- 
ceived to be an original stroke of work. What 
they really have done is something merely 
different from their neighbors. This state 
of mind has to be recognized and overcome by 
the individual who entertains it, if he really 
plans to build himself a lastingly good house. 
This does not mean that people building houses 
must build in the Colonial style. It might 
mean that, if we were all Americans; but we 
are a democracy, made up of many nationali- 
ties, and if the American is at liberty to base 
his house on native models so also is the Eng- 
lishman, the Frenchman and the Italian. 
Later, these will undoubtedly be warped from 
their original intention by the changed condi- 
tions. But it is permissible enough for them 
to base their start on the things they liked at 
home. This is very different from an American 
building a Swiss chalet because he happened 
to see it. In the long run there will no doubt 
be a democratic architecture in this country 
which will trace its origin to many different 
styles, but the result will have been arrived at 
by force of circumstances, and not by arbitrary 
effort, and will be based on fundamentals. 
Meanwhile, our generation will have con- 
tributed toward the final result in proportion 
as we have discovered and applied the princi- 
ples which are basic for all good houses. The 
principles themselves may seem to vary with 
different minds, but they do not really vary 
in themselves. A free discussion concerning 
them may tend to define them clearly and to 
give each its relative importance. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Next month the plan and size 
of the house will te discussed. 
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Beaaty-Utilily and Excellaney 
of Craftsmanship combined 


in every phase of decoration 


Vincent Collins dncorporaled 
149 FIFTH Aoenne new YoTK City 





















































qs the furnishings of your home express the taste of the family 
so the books on your library table suggest its culture. 


Are You Reading 
ATLANTIC BOOKS 


They are unusually worth-while books, written by some of the finest contributors 
tothe Atlantic Monthly. The list includes brilliant essays by contemporary authors, 
timely war books of national significance, amusing sketches on domestic problems, 
collections of Atlantic short stories, illustrated verses for children, and notes on 
book-collecting at home and abroad. 


Complete Catalogue on Request 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 














Kobler “Viceroy”? Tub Corner Pattern 


KOHLER 


Also MEANS HOME SANITATION 


With rightful pride the hostess invites her 
guests to ‘‘take a look at the Kohler- 
equipped bathroom’’ on their tour of the 
new house. For she knows that the bath- 
room is the cornerstone of home sanitation. 


So it is, that in thousands of homes—both 
modest and pretentious—you will find the 
easily cleansed Kohler bathtubs and lava- 
tories; and in the kitchen the Kohler 
enameled sink surrounds the preparation 
of food with an atmosphere of cleanliness 
and sanitation. 


Every Kohler product is the result of 
forty-six years’ strict adherence to a high 
ideal. And every Kohler product bears 
inconspicuously glazed into the enamel, 
the word ‘‘Kohler.”’ It is the symbol of 
quality, refinement and durability. 


Thus the Kohler line makes an especial 
appeal to architects and plumbers having 
at heart their clients’ best interests. 


Let us send you, with our compliments, 
an illustrated book containing the interest- 
ing Kohler story of better plumbing ware. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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% : Our Department of Decorative Service 
will gladly give assistance in solving your 
t problems of Decoration 


Subdued, Velvety Walls Remain 
in the Background 


Rooms reflect more or less the personality 
of the people who occupy them. Well chosen 
furniture, rugs and hangings reveal new charm 
when allowed expression. Beautiful effects are 
secured at moderate cost by using Liquid Velvet 
for walls and ceilings. 


Choose the shade with care to harmonize with 
your furnishings. Among the numerous colors in 
which Liquid Velvet is made is exactly the one you 
need. Living with Liquid Velvet walls demonstrates 
the true economy of its selection as a wall covering. 
It dries perfectly flat, hard as enamel and has unusual 
covering properties. Made in white and a wide range 
of attractive colors and tints. 


Liquid Velvet walls and ceilings may be kept 
fresh and clean for years. The original soft color 
tones and delicate texture of Liquid Velvet walls are 
~—- by washing. Liquid Velvet is wonderfully 

urable. 


Our new Liquid Velvet book, with its many helpful 
suggestions, is yours for the asking. Let us send you 
the name of the nearest dealer from whom you can 
buy Liquid Velvet. Remember, our Service Depart- 
ment will aid in solving your decorating problems. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH Co. 


410 Washington Avenue South Bend, Indiana 
Varnish Makers for Half a Century 











TABLE DECORATIONS AND DELICACIES 


By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought compere a wide variety of the freshest, most 
desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons distinctive without the extrava- 
gance of a caterer, and witb.the use of such materials as may readily be obtained. 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general effect, but 
also the exact working out of the details. 

96 half-tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or renewal) 
for $4.00. Address 


Circulation Dept. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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A Cottage on a Hill 
(Continued from page 1 39) 


include it as part of the living-room. The 
dining-room has woodwork of apple-green, 
chintz curtains, a braided rug of Japanese 
crepe, a small side table, a gate-leg table 
and ladder-back chairs of antique oak, a very 
old Windsor chair painted green, and some 
colorful prints in narrow black frames against 
its gray walls. 

The kitchen has a color scheme all its own— 
black, ivory and canary yellow. The wood- 
work and dado are ivory; the walls above, a 
light yellow. The linoleum is in large checks 
of black, ivory and gray. Then to introduce 
a few other colors, the rose and green again, 
the cupboard doors are decorated with Mother 
Goose figures. Little Miss Muffet and Jack 
Horner have a panel each, and the other Jack 
is climbing his beanstalk up the closet door. 

The guest room contains two recesses: 
the larger one is for the bed, the smaller for a 
valanced dressing-table under which the ugly 
sewing machine is rolled away out of sight. 
The furniture is enameled black and deco- 
rated. The rest of the house consists of the 
bathroom, the dressing-room with its two large 
closets, and a sleeping porch which commands 
a wonderful view. 

The view, in fact, adds much to the charm 
of the house, for each room has an outlook 
that is interesting and varied. The north 
windows look toward the foothills, the west 
toward the mountains, and all the rest open 
upon the whole sweep of ocean, town and 
mesa, lovely in the daytime when it sparkles 
in the sunshine, and equally so in the evening 
when the lights twinkle in the streets below 
and on the ships anchored in the channel. 


Building From Local Materials 
(Continued from page 143) 


is local or foreign has nothing to do with these 
fundamentals. A sod house certainly smacks 
of the soil, if that were the one thing needful. 

Without carrying one’s feeling for local 
color to the length of setting one’s heart on a 
sod house, however, one may do much in 
making one’s house fit the surroundings. If 
there are good local materials and good local 
precedents for handling them, such as exist in 
many places, it is well worth while to make 
use of them. If you have a good local style 
of architecture, by all means build in accord- 
ance with it, and so increase the harmonious 
look of your town. Where there are no good 
precedents, however, is it not wise to discard 
poor ones, and start afresh with better? 

An interesting example of using local 
materials, of adapting buildings to their en- 
vironment and of establishing good precedents 
where none of any kind existed, is that of an 
industrial village in a Colorado canyon. The 
canyon walls were of stone of lovely shades of 
red, partly covered by green undergrowth, 
white-trunked aspens and tawny-trunked blue 
spruces. At the head and foot of the canyon 
rose sand-colored peaks capped with snow. 
The architect, Mr. Terence Boals, cleverly re- 
peated these colors in his buildings, using the 
red stone where stone was needed, tinting his 
stucco sand-color, staining his shingles green, 
brown and gray, and through it all putting in 
touches of white, in painted trim, white-washed 
fences and bridge rails of aspen logs. The re- 
sult was an admirable witness to what can be 
done to harmonize the work of man to Nature. 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of HousE BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters, and in case of sale, the regular agent’s 
commission is paid to THE House BEautiruL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the sth of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. _Read- 
ers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


At Land’s End, Rockport, Massachu- 
setts, is a twelve-room summer home situa- 
ted directly on the rocks opposite Thatcher 
Island, the most eastern point of Cape Ann. 
The property commands a wonderful view, 
as can be seen by the accompanying photo- 
graph. The first floor contains living-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, pantry and piazzas on 
two sides, and upstairs are four master’s 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, two _ lavatories, 
and three servants’ rooms. The house is 
offered for sale, completely furnished, at a 
very attractive price. 














A property of seven acres, with lawn, fine 
old shade trees, shrubbery and fruit, is for 
sale at Landsdowne, Pennsylvania, one of 
Philadelphia’s suburbs. The house, origin- 
ally clapboarded, was afterward covered 
with shingles, making a double thickness of 
the walls. It contains sixteen rooms, all 
bright and cheerful, with a pleasant outlook 
from every window. There are two bath- 
rooms, a fireplace in the living-room, sleeping 
porches, hot water heat—in short, every 
comfort and convenience. An unusual fea- 
ture is the concrete terrace extending along 
the south side of the home which makes a 
delightful winter playground for children. 
The place is especially adapted for the home 
of a growing family of boys and girls. There 
are a good stable and a chicken house, and 
the garden contains an exceilent asparagus 
bed, rhubarb and small fruits. As a busi- 
ness investment this place has great value, 
and can be bought for $18,000. 


Several large water-front tracts of land 
joining each other are for sale near Port 
Jefferson, Long Island, New York. The 
smallest tract of 42 acres has an extensive 
view of surrounding country and across the 
sound to Bridgeport. There are four cottages 
on this property, with all improvements, 
including a dock. The price is $50,000. 
Joining this property are two large water- 
front farms, with farm-buildings. There is 
also a large tract of land, over 150 acres, witha 
mile of shore-front on the sound and the bay. 
This property has large forest trees growing 
down to the shore and is of exceptional natural 
beauty. There are about 160 acres in this 
piece, and the owner asks $600 an acre. 








The inimitable art of 
Paderewski, at the 
height of his musical 
career, has been pre- 
served, for all time, by 
the Welte Mignon. 


The World Famous Welte 


@ The art of the world’s eminent pianists has 
been preserved through the instrumentality of 
the world famous Welte. 


@Q With the Welte Mignon and Welte Music 


Rolls you can produce an exact reproduction of 
the playing of practically all of the most cele- 
brated pianists of the last decade. 


Q@ And it is a high tribute to American achieve- 
ment that this great musical triumph should now 
have passed into exclusive American ownership. 


M. WELTE & SONS, Inc. 
Studio and Showrooms 


667 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































Evercreren S, TREES, 
SHRUBS AND PLANTS OF 
DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 


AUTUMN BOOKLET 
IS NOW READY 





ANDORRA NURSERIES 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor -:- CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA 
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BY PATHS IN COLLECTING 


A delightful guide for both the experienced 
and amateur collector in the quest of rare and 
unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed 
the century mark. Good reading also for all 
who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
value and sentiment of “‘old things.” 

Price $2.50; Postage 16 Cents, 





We will send this book and a year’s sub- 
scription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for $4.50 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 





“WAGNER_ 
FLOWERS 


make it possible for you to enjoy daily the utmost 
beauties afforded by Nature. Carefully developed 
roses, bu'bs, shrubbery, hardy perennials, and orna- 
mental trees. And there is an assurance of having 
perfect grounds when you utilize the services of our 
Landscape Gardening Department. 

Write for our free fall catalog. It gives a table show 
ing how to plant for a succession of bloom during the 
wholeseason. Ask for Catalog 144. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 43, Sidney, Ohio 


Nurserymen, Florists, Landscape Gardeners 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 176) 


massive blooms are held erect two or three 
feet from the ground, and persist in beauty for 
a considerable period. 

These Darwin tulips are particularly effec- 
tive along a border beside roses or other 
shrubs. They are tall enough to make an 
effective showing in positions where smaller 
varieties would seem out of place. The bulbs 
may be left undisturbed for several years and 
the flowers will come up each year almost as 
well as the first season. 

These Giant Darwin tulips are more expen- 
sive than the other sorts. At retail single 
bulbs are listed at five cents each or fifty cents 
a dozen, but in quantities of fifty or more 
they can be bought for about half these prices. 

Some of the best varieties of Darwins of 
moderate cost are these: Clara Butt, salmon 
and pink; Dream, delicate lilac; Glory, 
scarlet with blue centre; Gretchen, blush 
rose; Loveliness, rosy carmine; Pride of 
Harlem, brilliant red; Ariadne, rosy crimson 
toned with scarlet; Electra, soft lilac mar- 
gined with white; Zulu, purplish black; 
May Queen, soft lilac, rose with white centre; 
Psyche, deep rose outside, silvery-rose inside 
with light-blue base. 

Like all spring-flowering bulbs, these tulips 
must be planted in autumn so that the roots 
may have time to get well Started before freezing , 
weather. Then they are in condition to push 
leaves and flowers along in spring. While the: 
bulbs need not be planted before the first of 
October now is the time to send for the cata- 
logues and get the order forwarded. 


Making the Most of the Apple Crop 


EW people realize how much better it is 

to pick apples several times instead of 

stripping the tree at the first picking. 
The fruits having the best positions as to 
leaves and light mature in advance of the 
others. By picking these off, the others have 
a chance to grow to larger size and better 
quality. The main crops of winter apples, of 
course, are not picked in the north until 
October, but many of the fall varieties are 
sufficiently mature in September. 

To understand the philosophy of picking 
and storing apples we should know that an 
apple-fruit is a living thing. It continues 
alive even after it is picked from the tree. 
The process of ripening is a life process. The 
rate at which the ripening takes place depends 
chiefly upon the temperature. 

When we put an apple into cold storage the 
effect is to slow down or even to check com- 
pletely the ripening process. The effect is 
similar but not so marked when we store the 
fruit in a cool cellar. 

A half-grown apple is as green as the leaf 
beside it. Just beneath the outer skin are 
innumerable cells of leaf-green having the 
same nature and use as the similar cells be- 
neath the skin of the leaves. These green 
cells continue until the apple reaches its full 
size and perhaps longer. Then, when the 
fruit has become full-grown, and it is time for 
the white seeds inside to become brown, the 
leaf-green of the apple begins to fade out and 
be replaced by a ground color of white or 
yellow, over which the sun prints the bright 
reds, pinks or yellows of the over-lay tones. 
Almost any ripe apple will show you these 
two phases of color. 

There is a happy medium between green- 
ness and ripeness when (Continued on page 201) 
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HE beauty of your lawn is at the mercy of the weather; so, also, is the success of your garden—unless their welfare is ensured by 
the modern way of making “rain.” 
Cornell Irrigation Systems—Overhead, Underground and Portable—are equipped with patented, adjustable Rain Cloud Nozzles 
which give you absolute control of your ‘rainfall’ at all times. They can be installed at any time, without injury to the lawn or 
garden, and to cover any area. 
Why be dependent upon the weather’s vagaries? Write for the free illustrated booklet which Cescribes the economical, simple and 
efficient Cornell Systems. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY, 43 East 17th Street, New York City 


Engineers and Contractors 


PLUMBING, HEATING, LIGHTING 


CHICAGO NEWARK PITTSBURGH BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY, MO. BOSTON CLEVELAND NORFOLK 
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use of Rookwood materials for the foun- + DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
tain, walls, outside swimming pool or 
Italian garden. Rookwood bowls and pedestals 
often fit harmoniously into the general scheme. 


Rookwood also produces muny small things that 
make the interior of the home more attractive. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


( ROUNDS may be greatly beautified by the 


In all the beautiful homes and apartments illustrated 
in our high grade magazines, there is not one but that 
DANERSK FURNITURE would be appropriate for, 
in one or more rooms. The variety and charm are 
literally unlimited because we finish each selection 
specifically for the room in which it is to go. 

Send us your plans for single rooms or the entire 
house. We specialize in unusual pieces for Sun Rooms, 
Loggias and Living Rooms. 








Charming sets on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


SEND FOR VALUABLE 2 West 47th Street, New York 
BOOK “E-9” First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th floor 
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Orinoka | 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 


DRAPERIES (3 UPHOLSTERIES 


HE welcome sunshine streaming into every room in the house is a 

joy when Orinoka curtains and draperies are used. Their most deli- 

cate colorings never become dim nor the beautiful lustre dull, however 

powerful the sunlight or frequent the tubbings. Every color is absolutely 
guaranteed not to fade. 


To get genuine sunfast insist upon the name “Orinoka.” 


There is a fine, wide choice of light and heavy textures, designs and 
colorings. Write for our booklet, ‘‘Draping the Home.” 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. H. - - - - 


Clarendon Bldg., New York 
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~ side edge or toe (F in sketch No. 1). 
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HOUSE 
COFFEE 


Just TRY it ONCE 
And you will see 
How MIGHTY Good 
Coffee CAN be. 
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DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. 


BOSTON Principal Coffee Roasters CHICAGO 
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Retaining Walls 
(Continued from page 146) 


of this backfill is very much less when in 
a dry condition than when permeated with 
water; consequently, careful attention must 
be paid to drainage. Besides surface drain- 
age, there should be openings left in the wall 
at intervals for the water collecting behind 
the wall to run off. When the backfill is 
put in place, care should be taken that the 
ground on which it is placed is somewhat 
irregular, and the fill well rammed in layers 
inclined from the wall. If the fill be tipped 
in the usual manner in layers sloping towards 
the wall, its full pressure will be exerted on 
the wall and this must be considered in the 
design. Often the difference in cost of labor, 
in the method of filling, will offset the cost 
of the extra material that could be put into 
the structure. 

Retaining walls may fail in several ways; by 
overturning, bulging or sliding on their foot- 
ings. The first is apt to be caused by the 
pressure of the fill turning the wall on its out- 
Bulging 
is most often caused from frost and freezing 
action or filling in back of the wall before the 
mortar in the joints has set. Failure from 
sliding is comparatively rare, but it sometimes 
occurs when the wall is strong and heavy 
enough to resist overturning and most gener- 
ally when the footing rests on a soil containing 
a high percentage of clay. 

Sketch No. 1 shows a common type of 
rubble retaining wall with the face sloping or 
containing a so-called ‘“‘batter,” and with the 
stone courses sloping slightly towards the back 
to prevent the stones from sliding on each 
other. In this case we are not depending on 
the mortar for adhesion. This is important, 
for to do so means that the backfilling must 
be delayed until the mortar has thoroughly 
set, which might mean several months. 

The thickness of a retaining wall is generally 
reckoned in terms of its height. Thus in 
sketch No. 1 W bears a certain relation to H. 
In a dry rubble wall of this sort where the fill 
is level with the coping (Grade No. 2) W is 
generally one-half H; but if the fill is banked 
up above the coping as in grade No. 3, which 
is a 2 in 1 turf slope—and about the steepest 
for good maintenance—then the pressure 
against the wall is increased and the thickness 
of the wall becomes correspondingly greater. 
W in this case would be from sixty-four to 
sixty-six per cent of H. 

If this same type of wall, or one of brick, 
were to be built with mortar joints and time 
allowed for thorough hardening before back- 
filling, then W could be from forty to forty- 
two per cent of H if grade No. 2 were used, or 
from fifty-five to fifty-nine per cent of H with 
grade No. 3. 

By stepping the wall on the back, the friction 
of the earth is increased against it, causing the 
active forces to become more nearly vertical 
as shown by “P.” This gives increased 
stability. Walls of this type much over five 
or six feet high should be at least eighteen 
inches to twenty inches thick at the top. 

Sketch No. 2 shows a retaining wall of 
concrete with a brick veneer. This is some- 
times used where there is a considerable amount 
of concrete work going on, but where the 
ultimate effect desired is that of a brick wall. 

An element that enters into this kind of 
wall is that of expansion and contraction in the 
concrete. It is bound to take place and provi- 
sion must be made for it; otherwise it will 
make its own expansion (Continued on page 190) 
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The Little Country Theatre 
(Continued from page 181) 


twenty nations; and fully seventy per cent 
are dwellers’ in rural communities or small 
towns. The poetry, the drama and the 
art life of these groups, all of older civili- 
zations than ours, lent themselves to a richly 
diversified development of native drama 
where drama was so needed, for the large for- 
eign population keeps each to its own section, 
the Norwegians in the eastern and northern 
sections, the Russians in the south central, 
the Germans in the western, and large settle- 
ments of Canadians, Scotchmen, Icelanders, 
Swedes, and Danes, Austrians, Irishmen, 
Greeks, Turks and Italians in isolated sec- 
tions. The College Country Theatre is the 
melting-pot for all this play-making material. 
One group of young people in the college 
representing five nationalities successfully 
staged a one-act comedy, and each went back 
to his particular community the potential 
producer of the same play. The typical life 
of each country is presented in some charac- 
teristic play, such as 4 Russian Honeymoon, 
and Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s Leonarda. Scores 
of young men andwomen have, during the school 
year, presented short plays, acting as promot- 
ers and dramatic coaches, as well as producers. 
Many of the plays presented have been orig- 
inal ones. 

One of the most interesting of these, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arvold, was A Home in Iceland 
Thirty Years Ago, presented exclusively by 
young men and women of Icelandic descent. 
Another, The Prairie Wolf, a drama of farm 
life written by a young North Dakota boy, 
was staged before an audience representing 
more than thirty communities, having been 
produced entirely by country people. Re- 
quests poured in from dozens of communities 
asking assistance in producing the play them- 
selves. And this was given, for the Little Coun- 
try Theatre maintains a circulating library of 
plays and stagecraft. Many times young 
men or women, catching the enthusiasm, come 
to the director with an idea for creating a play. 
One young man went home and staged 
a home-talent play in an empty hayloft 
where he constructed his stage of old barn- 
floor planks. The draw curtain was a binder 
cloth, and the lightings barn lanterns hung on 
brabed wire. Branches of trees furnished the 
background, and planks resting on boxes and 
saw horses were used for seats. People who 
had never seen a good theatre followed instruc- 
tions given in the play material sent out, and 
at least one, a school teacher, staged a home 
talent play with lanterns for the stage light, 
and the audience sitting in darkness. That 
was several years ago. The director can fur- 
nish you today (if he has time) with lists of 
regular Little Theatres, in granges, over dry- 
good stores, or especially built in schools and 
in community houses, all over North Dakota, 
and in many other states. Only within the 
past few months small models of the Little 
Country Theatre have been sent to Siberia 
and to Japan in response to requests. 

The Little Country Theatre has proved the 
drama a vast sociological force. That, ac- 
cording to the critics, is not the highest func- 
tion of the drama, and yet, have we not had 
greater poets, and more good poets, since acom- 
mon knowledge of letters has been current? 
And will not an artistic drama develop more 
quickly when all of our population has the oppor- 
tunity for some form of dramatic expression? 
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Put Your Kitchen 
on a Paying Basis 


Begin with the range. It’s a mighty im- 
portant item. When fuel costs are high a 
range that saves fuel soon pays for itself. 
That’s one reason why thoughtful house- 
wives insist upon and architects specify 


Deane'’s French Range 


Many have given excellent satisfaction 
for thirty years and more. 


Range No. 209, shown here, is designed for the 
average family. It burns coal or wood in one 
section, gas in the other. Fires start quickly. 
The heat passing round five sides of the oven 
maintains a uniform temperature for roasting 
and baking. The range rests squarely on a fire- 
proof hearth. Stray drafts can’t rush the fire or 
chill the oven. It is staunchly built of rust-resist- 
ing iron, with polished steel trimmings, requires 
but one damper, has Universal revolving grate, 
powerful waterback and platform-drop oven doors. 
The gas section has large and medium size burners, 
large oven and broiler in the plate shelf. 





Deane’s French Range No. 209 in Combination 
with Gas Range and Broiler. 


We have fully described and priced this 
range and others, larger and smaller, 
in Circular No. 31. Send for it now. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-267 West 36 St.New York. N-Y. 


P.S. If you wish your range “ tailor-made’ 
to your individual order, ask for “‘The Heart 
of the Home.” 
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RED GUM is “not red—nor at all 


gum ° 
IT IS *‘ AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD,’’ BECAUSE OF ITS RICH BROWNS AND SATIN TE. RE. 
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Residence of Mr. E. C. Delafield, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Enjey Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Ash for Booklets. 
ea a 


EUROPE WAS USING AMERICAN RED GUM FOR FINE 
WORK YEARS BEFORE AMERICA’S PRIDE AWOKE TO iS OWN. 











|| AMertcAN Harpwoop Mrrs. Association, Gum Division, commerce bite. Mempuis, TENN. 
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The ATLANTIC now has a 
circulation of over 100,000 








Without pictures to fall back 
upon, the ATLANTIC must be 
interesting; with a large circula- 
tion it must be human; with the 
kind of readers it has it must be 
intelligent. 





DO YOU READ THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY? 


75 cents (stamps accepted) 
will enable you to make 
its acquaintance through a 
three months’ subscription. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Dept. H., 41 Mount Vernon Street 
BOSTON 


(Regular rate $4.00 a year, 35c. a copy) 
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THIS HOUSE, IN MASSACHUSETTS HAS TUPELO FLOORS THROUGHOUT. IT’S 
A TRULY BEAUTIFUL HOME—WHY NOT TUPELO FLOORS IN YOURS, TOO? 


Building—a matter for forethought. 


To make that new home come out just right is quite a 
job! There are so many things to remember and to 


For instance, have you thought about your indoor 


floors? Have you written for information about 
FLooRS| ° i ’ U P E | O FLOORS 
TUPELO TUPELO 
FLOORS “‘The Hard-Wear Lumber.’ FLOORS 


Better do it, because Tupelo makes such beautiful, 
light colored, satiny floors, such long lasting floors (on 
account of its “‘involved”’’ or ‘‘interwoven’’ grain) that 
it would be a mistake not to know about it. 


Tupelo makes about the best indoor floor for little 


money you can possibly buy. 
Of course your porches want Cypress floors. 


WILL YOU WRITE OUR ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.? WE’LL ANSWER. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 
. 906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
906 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


PLEASE ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE | 














So write and ask us 


























Would You Like to Own This Home? 








yt of many designs submitted in a contest 
held under auspices of Tae House Brav- 
TIFUL, a jury of architects adjudged this charm- 
ing little six-room house to be the best. In 
making their award, they considered every phase 
of the small-house problem, including heating, 
lighting, plumbing, kitchen conveniences, and the 
arrangement of rooms, doors and windows. Those 
who are planning to build a moderate-priced home 
of dignity and distinction, and who wish to secure at reason- 
able cost a complete set of working plans of this House Beau- 
tiful Prize House, will receive full particulars by addressing 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt Vernon St., BOSTON, MASS 
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Retaining Walls 
(Continued from page 188) 


joint along the line of least resistance, pro- 
ducing an unsightly zig-zag crack in the brick 
veneer about every thirty or forty feet. The 
problem is quite often solved by designing 
the wall with pilasters, and putting the joint 
in the angle formed by the wall and edge of 
pilaster. This joint goes directly through the 
veneer and the concrete backing. 

Sketch No. 3 shows a retaining wall of 
reinforced concrete reducing the masonry to a 
minimum. Walls of this character are more 
commonly used in commercial work, and their 
stability depends on the great tensil strength 
of the reinforcing rods transmitting the forces 
to the wide and heavy reinforced concrete 
base. 

The retaining wall shown in sketch No. 4 is 
not a common one, but it is, without question, 
when properly constructed, one of great charm. 
It is the rock-plant wall used in many of our 
most beautiful gardens. Its retaining princi- 
ples are much the same as that of sketch No. 1 
except that of drainage. Here the water is 
induced to come down in back and through the 
wall to give nourishment to the plant life 
growing in the joints, which in this case are 
made of rich loam. The stones should be 
of good size and in places separated from the 
one above by small stones, allowing the soil- 
pocket to run completely through the wall to 
the loam backing. Also the face should havea 
pronounced batter, with the courses pitching 
back, so that the water running down the face 
of the wall will go back into the loam joints, 
keeping the roots of the plants moist. Walls 
of this type are seldom over four or five feet 
high, and the danger from overturning is 
negligible. Due to their pronounced ir- 
regularity of surface any movement due to 
freezing or frost action is not noticeable. 


Real Versus Sham Half-Timber 
Work 


(Continued from page 149) 


flashing. This slight detail gives a thin shadow 
line along the edges of the timbers on one 
side, and a streak of reflected light along the 
edges facing the sun on the other. 

Doing a work of this kind is very arduous 
and requires patience and pains. It is a 
thorough test for the resourceful craftsman, 
and cannot be done hurriedly. In these days 
of short methods and quick results such work is 
likely to evoke the question, “Is it worth 
while?”’” Our only reply can be and should 
be this: ‘A real work of art can be achieved 
only by honest labor, and the labor and the 
skill necessitated in constructions of this sort 
are just the elements which make it valuable 
and worth while.” 


Own Your Own Home! 


“*Own Your Own Home’ is a popular 
sentiment, it is distinctly an American propa- 
ganda. I believe that the encouragement of 
home owning and general building now will 
give an impulse to a general business revival 
everywhere. The one result can be no other 
than to establish happiness and contentment; 
and these, after all, are the foundation stones 
of the Nation and the inspiration of loyalty 
to the Flag.” 


Mr. Wo. M. GarLanp, 
Pres. National Ass. of Real Estate Boards. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 174) 


and to make the housewife more independent 
of a maid, so that she can go on without a 
servant if it is necessary, and not ruin her health 
from overwork. The only way, of course is 
to equip her home with modern labor-saving 
machinery—electric appliances, in other words. 
Whether or not you now own an electric 
sweeper, an electric clothes washer and iron- 
ing machine, you will some day. And when 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL I9I 
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you purchase them you will want to be able 
to use them comfortably in the most conve- 
nient place. : 
You will use an electric sweeper in this 
home of yours. Provide for it by installing 
a baseboard receptacle in each room, con- 
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Wiring Diogrom : IDDING the home of dirt —that arch nuisance! 
In the bedroom — jis too great a task for you — endless, tedious 
there are baseboard | Hl work—never completely accomplished except by the 
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CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 


This mighty vacuum cleaner occupies little basement space, 
yet reaches out to the four corners of your house with its tenta- 
cle-like dust tubes. It cleans—and keeps clean—the entire 
house, top to bottom. 


LB 
A | ry 
BASEBOARD on 
WALL RECEPTACLE 
. It is the same system which keeps clean many of the biggest 


Wiring Diagram buildings. 
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One flush wall unt | sar {) i ae easily, speedily. A pleasure to operate. Absolutely 
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venient to the doorway. This outlet will 
also connect a fan in summertime. To pro- 
vide other appliances, there should be another 
baseboard receptacle at some appropriate 
point in the room. For instance, in the 
nursery you will use a bottle warmer; in the 
bedrooms, a reading lamp or a _heat-pad 
handy to the bed; in the dining-room a per- 
colator, grill or chafing-dish. You can wire 
for these additional outlets now, for little 
money, far less than it will cost to add them 
later on. The floor plans shown here give 
good guidance in the placing of these outlets. 
Ceiling lights are shown here in every room. 
The trend is toward the general use of side 
wall brackets, however, as I have said. 

The other comforts, the other labor-saving 
appliances that will come into your house, will 
be largely kitchen and laundry equipment. 
You will use in addition to a flatiron, clothes 
washer and ironer, an electric dishwasher, an 
electric fireless cooker, an electric kitchen 
motor, an electric refrigerator. Talk to your 
contractor about it. Tell him to give you 
extra outlets in-your laundry and your kitchen 
and your ice-box room, ready for these needs. 




















) Artistic Lighting 


ESSENTIAL 
TO AN ARTISTIC HOME 


Our Show Room 


is Complete with a Grand Display 
Lighted to Show Desired Effects 


' 


McKenny & Waterbury Co. 
181 Franklin St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Re elegance, and at the same time proof against harm from 
water or moisture—this is the long-lasting varnish for floors, 

furniture, woodwork, interior or exterior. 

The proof is in your dealer's window—a wood panel finished with 


° Pitcairn 
WATE, SPAR 


is submerged in the water of an aquarium, month after 
month —the finish NEVER turns white. 
SOLD BY DEALERS AND USED BY PAINTERS EVERYWHERE 


PITCAIRN VARNISH COMPANY 


Milwaukee Newark San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


:: :: Distributing Stocks in All Leading Cities of the United States :: :: 
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Of What Shall I Build My House? 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which 
are shown many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that 
confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 

This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (93” x 123”), contains, among 
others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 





The Wooden House, by Thomas P. Robinson The Stucco House, by David B. Barnes The Brick House, by Austin D. Jenkins 





Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustrations of many noteworthy houses 
built of the three different materials. 


Cam you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 
~ ) THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for f nth: i i 
SPECIAL OFFER : | Si'wice stant baud My Hooset "+ $1Q0 heccrinslene il be wat 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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It is a matter of small cost to make these 
circuits heavy enough to carry them, without 
the need for additional wiring extension later 
on when it will cost more. 

These are the things to keep in mind when 
you are working on house plans. Think of 
your electric wiring not just as a means of get- 
ting light. It is the thing that brings you the 
electric servant, who is ready now, to do most 
all your heavy housework for you. 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whitehorne, 
who has charge of this department. A stamped 
and self-addressed envelope should accompan 
all inquiries, which should be sent to Earl E. 
Whitehorne, “ Electricity in the Home,” 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass—THE EpitTors. 


The Planning of the Basement 
(Continued from page 145) 


dressing-table in the bedroom, and place the 
electric outlets in the most convenient and 
advantageous locations. Have some of them 
left with a longer cord than is absolutely 
necessary so that, if needed, the bulb can be 
lowered. Have one lamp with a wire guard 
and long cord to use inside the heater. The 
time will come sooner or later when this will 
be useful, and the cost is much less, specified 
with the other electrical work. 

Of course, an electric receptacle is necessary 
for the electric iron. Attach the cord a few 
feet back of the iron to the ceiling by a light- 
weight coiled spring to take up the slack cord 
which is always in the way. 

Have the electric fixtures around the 
laundry trays of porcelain. This is usually 
insisted on by the building department, but 
do it anyway. By grasping a metal electric 
fixture and a plumbing pipe at the same time it 
is possible, if there is a loose or worn wire in the 
fixture, to get a painful and sometimes fatal 
shock. Always disconnect the electric iron 
immediately after using. It is very easy to 
leave the current turned on, and in an hour or 
so the iron will be red hot and, if near clothes, 
paper, or even wood, can cause serious trouble 
in a short time. 

Place the main switch for the basement on 
the basement side of the kitchen door, and in 
some very conspicuous location place an 
outlet connected with the basement light or 
lights. Use a low-wattage red bulb on this 
outlet, and it will serve as a reminder that 
your basement lights are on. 

The distance that the basement is built into 
the ground should be given very careful con- 
sideration. In general it improves the archi- 
tectural appearance of a house to have it close 
to the ground at the front. This is sometimes 
disputed, but the best appearing houses are 
nearly always those which appear to grow 
gracefully out of the ground with the veranda 
floor only one step above grade. This takes 
off the stilted appearance so often seen, es- 
pecially in the smaller houses, with their 
innumerable steps and wood lattice. 

To sum up, give the basement, which is an 
important story of the house, the same careful 
consideration you do the other stories. Make 
it dry, easy to keep clean, well ventilated, 
lighted and convenient, and the entire house 
will be made more livable. 
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—Protects the Home 
—Lessens Depreciation 
—A Modern Convenience 


‘THE Majestic Coal Chute protects the sides of the 
home and the foundation from nicks, scars 
and marks caused by scattering coal or coal dust. 


Thus, it enhances the value of your property and 


lessens depreciation. 

Not in use it sets flush with the foundation and ad- 
mits daylight to the basement. Automatically locks 
itself. Can be unlocked only by pulling extended 
chain from inside. 

Constructed of heavy cast semi-steel and boiler 
plate, it will last the life of any building. 

Ask your architect or building contractor to in- 
clude the Majestic in your home. In homes already 
built it is easily installed. 


Write for catalogue 12 B and name of nearest dealer. 
Working drawings furnished upon request. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


380 ERIE STREET - - - HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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Looking 
fora 
’ House Plan? 











House Beautiful Sesiee Jn No. 1 


Don’t make your decision before sending for our 
free circular which gives full particulars about 


five small houses 
especially designed by registered architects for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Complete working drawings and specifications may be 
purchased from 


The House Beautiful 
Publishing Company, Inc. 


(Under same management as the 
Atlantic Monthly) 





41 Mount Vernon Street, 
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Silent 
SIFWEI? CL 


O build a mod- 
ern home and 
then furnish it 


with unmodern equip- 
ment is a false econ- 
omy. 

A truly modern bathroom 
is a perpetual delight. 
Silent Si-wel-clo Closets 
are rapidly displacing the 
obsolete loud-flushing closets in pres- 
ent-day buildings—not alone because 
of the quiet operating feature but be- 
cause of mechanical and sanitary ex- 
cellence. The Si-wel-clo is but one 
item of the complete line of 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


“Tepeco” plumbing is beautiful, prac- 
tical and permanent. How perma- 
nent can be realized only after ex- 
perience with other kinds. 
“Tepeco” plumbing is china or por- 
celain, solid and substantial. Dirt 
does not readily cling to. its glistening 
white surface, nor will that surface 
be worn away by scouring. With 
time, inferior materials will lose their 
sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the 
appearance become uninviting—the 
piece lose its usefulness. 
Insist that all your plumbing fixtures 
be of “Tepeco” ware. A wise invest- 
ment—a beautiful one. 

If you intend to build or renovate your 

bathroom be sure to write for our in- 

structive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 
The Trenton Potteries Company 

Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Doesn’t this clean, concrete pool 
at Hazelden Farm suggest a cool, 
inviting depth for a plunge? It’s 
just as good after tennis as after one 
of those famous “Fables in Slang.” 


Your home grounds, like George 
Ade’s, should boast a concrete 
swimming pool where all the 
household may enjoy the refresh- 
ing, invigorating exercise that swim- 
ing affords. 


Concrete is the ideal swimming pool ma- 
terial—clean, sanitary, watertight, perma- 
nent. Our booklet, “Concrete Swimming 
and Wading Pools,” is full of helpful sug- 
gestions and pictures. Write for your 
free copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 






OFFICES AT 
ATLANTA DES MOINES KANSAS CITY NEW YORK SEATTLE 
DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES PARKERSBURG _ ST. LOUIS 
DENVER HELEN PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 


SLENA MILWAUKEE 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 





Concrete for Permanence 


Wheve George Ade Swims 


































Readers of The House Beautiful will welcome this charming book by one of the magazine’s most 


popular contributors 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE van LEER CARRICK 


A book full of charm for the layman, full of value for collectors of the antique. 


Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound, $2.50 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 


SE cs cm 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


....copies of COLLECTOR’S LUCK. 







Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $......... for 
Name Kay... 
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Architects at Work 
(Continued from page 163) 


of industry who came seeing no necessity of 
painting chimneys in these hard times, but who 
went with the feeling that the one thing to keep 
the “‘mass”’ of his house in good proportion was 
white chimneys, with black top layer? And 
how else can I account for the client who 
had two hundred dollars to put into a piece 
or two for her living-room, but who inside 
of three months had run her furnishings ac- 
count up to nearly ten thousand dollars in 
the cause of “rounding out” the ‘“‘atmos- 
phere” of the Colonial house we had just 
done for her? I tell you these men would 
catch you—they are convincers. 

But, strange as it may seem, I’ve never yet 
heard any one of them convince any other one 
of them of any one thing. Not at all; it 
does not require the advent of a client to start 
an argument. The client is the least neces- 
sary factor. I’ve heard an innocent and 
peaceful sounding remark like, “Do you feel 
sure the blue violet of her gown will pick up 
the color in the set sufficiently?” or ‘What do 
you think? Mr. F—— wants a plate rail!” 
start what usually turns into two (yes, and 
often three) hours of the most intense back-and- 
forth arguing (into which each and every one 
of them is often dragged—or, to be more exact, 
jumps), and from which they one and all 
emerge totally unconvinced, just as when they 
started. They believe so thoroughly in the 
“‘constructive criticism” which they have been 
advocating for so long, that it would seem well 
nigh treason to concede any point to any other 
member of the group. 

Their financial side? 
asked about that last. It’s their last consid- 
eration—and their least. Don’t for a moment 
suspect that their ability as convincers is 
coupled with any ability to make money for 
themselves or to care for it. Once they are 
“solving” a client’s “‘problem” and let it be 
an interesting one, you can’t drag them away 
with any mere statement that the finances are 
getting low or with any such question as, 
“How about sending out some bills?” It’s 
as out of “tune” as shouting in the inner 
courts of a sanctuary: it’s as impossible as to 
attempt to push back the sea with one hand— 
even a left one. You may gain their atten- 
tion for a few moments—I myself have some- 
times been able to do this. They may even 
look up at you, but it will be with an expression 
slowly dragged back through three thousand 
miles of space, and as for getting any definite 
idea of what we might, could, would or should 
do—well, it can’t be done. The “problem” 
is in the “‘solving,” and all else is off while the 
“mood” is on. 

Sometimes | decide it’s artistic tempera- 
ment that makes them so impractical—so in- 
different to their financial outlook, so long as 
the tobacco lasts and the pipes draw well and 
the paints have not dried since the last “set” 
was “done.” Some days I confess | get dis- 
couraged and believe it’s nothing more than 
plain shiftlessness. But always then | am 
ashamed, because down deep in my soul | 
know it’s “atmosphere.” Good old ‘“atmos- 
phere’”’—it never cramps any of them; it never 
hurries them; it never rattles around (except 
in “tune’’); it never laughs at the wrong time 
and best of all—it never talks! And because 
of the comfort, and “freedom” of all its 
homely qualities (like a good old shoe) it leaves 
them to themselves while they build around 


Now I am glad you 
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Will be Everyone’s Number! 


HETHER you are now planning the home you 
hope to live in, or are now living in the house 
you have already planned, you will want to see 

the October number of THE House BeautTiFut. If you 
have not already decided on your house, one of the attrac- 
tive homes shown may be just what you would like. Or 
perhaps there will be certain features which would give 
just the finishing touch your home-to-be needs. And the 
interior decoration suggestions and fall planting article— 
you will not want to miss these. 

Our interest in French furniture was great before the 
War, but during the last four years this has considerably 
increased. Our boys—those interested in architecture, 
and some who never were before—have come back filled 
with love for the cozy French homes which are so much a 
part of the country that they seem almost to have grown 
up from the soil. There is no doubt that the homes built 
during the next two years will show French influence. 
But they must have the right setting. This is equally true 
of French furniture, and Mr. Holloway discusses the ques- 
tion of French furniture in American homes most thor- 
oughly and interestingly. 

The problem facing young married folks of furnishing 
a home looms up very large when there is only a small 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find §3.00* for fifteen months’ subscription OR §1.00** 


for five months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 


bank account to be drawn on, and perhaps not very much 
surplus salary. But, as usual, there is a way out, and 
Rhoda Brownell will tell you about it in October. 

The selection of a frame for a picture is as important as 
the picture itself—it may enhance or utterly destroy the 
beauty of the picture. In much the same way, floor- 
coverings may make or mar the harmony of the other fur- 
nishings in the room. You will be interested to read what 
the author of “ Floor-Coverings ”’ has to say on this subject. 

This month we started a new series of articles, “A Dis- 
cussion of the A. B. C.’s of Architecture,” taking up the 
question of houses in general. Next month the series will 
be continued with a discussion of the plan and size of 
houses. 

The amateur gardener is likely to wait until spring to 
send to the plantsmen for catalogues, and then find, to his 
great astonishment and sorrow, that many of the things 
he particularly likes should have been planted in the fall. 
Mr. Weed discussed this in his Garden and Orchard page 
this month, and Mr. Edward Farrington takes up the 
matter further next month in “Fall Planting.” 

These items are picked at random from the long list of 
contents. [Indoors and outdoors we will take you in the 
next issue, and we know you will enjoy the entirenumber. 





Name 

Street 

City State 
*Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 65c extra. 

**Foreign postage, 45c extra; Canadian postage, 20c extra. 
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The garage, sun room and residence of J. A. Scott, at Toledo, Ohio, 
are all Kelsey Health Heated. Sidney E. Aftel, Architect 


With Coal Up 
Must Your Heat Comfort Come Down? 


WHATEVER your WN O T 


coal may cost for 

Kelsey Health Heat, { F 
it costs you less than 
everybody else is pay- 
ing for theirs. 
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applies alike whether 
it’s furnace heat, hot 
water heat or steam 
heat. 


Having made such 
a sweeping statement, 
we now stand ready 
to prove it. Want the 
proofs? 

Send for booklet: 


Some Saving Sense on 
Heating. 
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Costs you less, be- 
cause you use less of it. 
Use less because you 
get more from the coal 
you use. This Kelsey 
Economy statement 
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BOSTON 
405-H P.O. Sq. Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
103-H Park Avenue 


HE KeELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING 


By A. Edward Newton 
It is not only the love of book-collecting but the kindred affection for biography of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and a wealth of unique illustrations from the author’s 
own collection, that has made this one of the most important books of the year. 


$3.50 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $............ for copies of THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING. 
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unsuspecting folks homes to fit them: homes 
in which little children romp and grow up 
loving life; homes in which old maids forget to 
dread their lonesome days; homes in which 
hard, cold men learn to laugh and grow young 
again—homes into which bits of their own 
fine, brave courage have crept and, hidden 
away under the rafters, throw out year on 
year, a soft and happy radiance which makes 
for infinitely more, even to the casual passer- 
by, than just a “well-designed house.” 


The Oldest House in Upper New 
York City 
(Continued from page 151% 


with white lime and cement, while the shelf 
and panel molds followed the work found 
buried and too decayed to save. 

One of the most interesting features in con- 
nection with this ancient dwelling-house is an 
unusual growth of vines. These had become 
so heavy and strong through years of steady 
and uninterrupted growth that they had forced 
themselves between the stonework and could 
even be seen in some of the rooms. In one 
place, they raised a section of the roof rafters. 

A large English ivy vine, as tall as the house, 
and the grape vines at the main entrance were 
retained, by building scaffolds to hold them 
until the work was completed. Along the 
street and in front of the long perennial beds 
on each side of the main walk, the old gray 
stone wall has been topped by a low simple 
picket fence with gates. 

As an afterthought, and a twentieth-century 
convenience, a garage was called for, and this 
was added on the south near the kitchen wing 
and connected by a lattice treatment to this 
new wing. 


What the War Did for the Two- 
Family House 
(Continued from page 162) 


after all, the American people have not to pay 
a great deal more for livable space than before 
the War. 

“In the design of two-family houses it is 
desirable to arrange the various units in the 
floor plan in a manner whereby the least-used 
space comes nearest the party-wall, where there 
is the least light. It will be noted that practi- 
cally all the rooms have windows on two sides; 
that the kitchens are made of ample size and 
that there is little space used in passages or 
butlers’ pantries. Direct access from the 
kitchen to the dining-room is arranged in all 
of these designs in order to save steps for the 
housewife. Also the spacing of the rooms has 
been made so that stock-size rugs can be used. 

“Bathrooms in two-family houses should be 
arranged on opposite sides of the party wall in 
order that the same plumbing can be used. 

“In selecting land for the construction of 
one- or two-family houses, care should be 
taken that the cost of the improved land 
should not exceed twenty per cent of the cost 
of the house. In cases where the cost of land 
is over twenty per cent of the cost of the 
house, it is economically unsound, as land 
for individual or two-family houses is lim- 
ited in value once the building is placed on it. 
The larger Building Loan Associations will 
almost invariably turn down loan appli- 
cations if the cost of land exceeds twenty 
per cent of the cost of the house.” 
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Housing of College Faculties 
(Continued from page 168) 


bit admit they have been successful so far as 
they have gone, yet they seem not inclined to 
push the scheme further. 

Vassar College has done more in this respect 
than any other college. All but a few of 
the faculty members there are living in houses 
owned by the institution, and plans are com- 
plete for additional houses, the work of build- 
ing having been postponed on account of the 
War. The housing scheme there has been ex- 
tremely successful both from the point of view 
of the teacher and of the college. 

At Princeton also a very good start has been 
made. About twelve years ago, when the so- 
called ‘‘ Preceptorial System’”’ was inaugurated 
there, a group of houses were erected to provide 
for the additions to the faculty made necessary 
by that new system of education. The houses 
were not built by the University, however, but 
by some members of the Board of Trustees, 
acting independently. A private realty com- 
pany was formed, and the rent of the houses 
was placed at a figure which would yield not 
over two and a half per cent, net income. 

Leland Stanford University has also em- 
barked on a liberal housing plan. At present, 
about half the faculty there are occupying 
houses owned by the institution. This 
University obtains rentals of ten per cent 
gross from the money invested in the houses, 
this amount covering wear and tear, insurance, 
amortization of capital, etc. 

The University of Knoxville has built 
houses for all the married members of its 
faculty. Carleton College, Amberst, and 
a number of others have embarked on more or 
less elaborate housing experiments, and in 
nearly every instance the officers appear to be 
enthusiastic over the results. 

Many of our universities and colleges now 
find themselves in the centre of more or less 
thickly settled districts, and the difficulties 
involved in building a group of faculty houses 
near by are great. Nevertheless, in many in- 
stances, there is vacant land not far away, on 
which such a group might be profitably 
erected, and as the problem of the teacher 
grows more and more acute, doubtless these 
institutions will awake to the necessity of 
doing something in this important matter. 
The time will undoubtedly come when a col- 
lege teacher will occupy, as a matter of course, 
a house owned by the college, just as in the old 
days the cathedral dignitaries occupied houses 
in the cathedral close. 


Courses in Concrete Construction 
for Our War Disabled 


WASHINGTON, June 11.—Concrete construc- 
tion, which has shown such marvelous develop- 
ment during the past two decades, promises 
an ever-increasing demand for men, as new 
construction work of all kinds is being planned 
everywhere for the so-called reconstruction 
period. Only a few men have chosen this 
course under the direction of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. One of 
these is a carpenter, who lost his right arm 
in France, and is now in training under the 
Board’s direction with a firm of architects in 
mill and factory construction. He is special- 
izing in reinforced concrete forms and struc- 
tural steel buildings. The Board anticipates 
an increase in the number who choose this 
course, as it offers work that is well worth while. 
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Harmony in 


Now that you have wisely planned to build, 
choose your locks and hardware with the same 
good judgment. You want the highest degree 
of security, of course. You get this, combined 
with attractiveness in full harmony with the 
architecture, when you choose Sargent Locks 
and Hardware. 

To start right, send at once for the Sargent 
Book of Designs. It illustrates many designs 
—all true to the Sargent standards of attract- 
iveness and solid, substantial worth. Then 
consult your architect. 


SARGENT & CO., Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SA Tae ees 


BOS 6 EASE San a 





For Extra Security 





If you rent a home or apartment 
or own a Store, reinforce that doubt- 
ful lock by a Sargent Cylinder Day 
and Night Latch. It costs but little 
—may save much. Various styles 
and finishes; three keys to each latch, 






















LOCKS AND HARDWARE 














What are YOU collecting? 


GLASSWARE CANDLESTICKS PRINTS 
MIRRORS CHINA LAMPS 
COVERLETS PICTURES FURNITURE 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK, is a book every collector will enjoy. 
Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound 


$2.50 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 
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THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 


An Authoritative Garden Book of Particular Value to Amateurs 


HIS BOOK is a treasure-trove of information 

for the gardener—a library in one volume. It 
is packed with facts, tabulated, classified and in- 
dexed. All gossip, all discussion is stripped away. 
Nothing is left but verified, trustworthy data — just 
what the amateur so ardently desires. A survey of 
the book will be of great help to any one planning 
a garden, and will save many discouraging experi- 
ments. 

The plan of the book is simple. All desirable 
plants and flowers are recorded under the month in 
which they bloom. A short but comprehensive de- 
scription accompanies each. Height, possibilities, 
and suitable use, proper soil and shade, merits and 
drawbacks, and many similar valuable “ pointers” 
are given. ‘To show the colors of the flowers, a 


chart is appended, presenting sixty-three different 
shades and colors. ‘This is extremely accurate. 

An index enables the reader to locate each flower 
by name. Price, $5.50 Net. 

We offer this Book and a year’s subscrip- } 

tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ib: | $7.00 


Regular rate THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00 a year. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $7.00* for a year’s subscription 
to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and acopy of THE GAR- 
DEN MONTH BY MONTH. 


aa LS aS ae ET ee 
*Foreign postage, $2.20extra; Canadian postage, $1.10extra 
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Why Not a Little Greenhouse of 
Your Own? 


(Continued from page 159) 


the great problems of plant-breeding is for- 
tunate indeed. Here is perhaps the greatest 
field for usefulness possible to select—that of 
developing new fruits, vegetables and flowers. 
The way in which the achievements of Luther 
Burbank have appealed to the imagination of 
the world is the striking illustration of the 
general interest in these problems. 

There are many sorts of flowers and vege- 
tables in which one who has the opportunity 
for growing plants the year round can do ex- 
cellent work—in experimenting with crosses 
between types and varieties and growing the 
seedlings that result in order to produce 
improved sorts of value to the world. Every- 
one who attempts experiments of this sort 
should study carefully the results of the latest 
investigations which are published from time 
to time. 


Heating Your House 
(Continued. on page 140) 


build a chamber (usually of brick) in the base- 
ment in some central location, place the pin 
radiators in this chamber, connect the chamber 
with adequate cold-air supply, and run regular 
furnace-pipes to carry the warm air to the 
different rooms. It is not uncommon to brick 
the boiler into this heat chamber, thus making 
use of such heat as the boiler gives off. 

In connection with any heating apparatus, 
the proper layout of the basement should be 
considered. If possible the heater should be 
in a room separated from the rest of the base- 
ment by tight partitions, adjacent, of course, 
to the coal bin and near the basement en- 
trance. The ceiling of this heater room should 
always be plastered, preferably using metal 
lath throughout, but always over the boiler 
and smoke-pipe. It is very necessary that 
the heater room should be centrally located if 
a furnace is to be installed. With hot water, 
steam or vapor it is not so important. 

Be sure the heater flue is the proper size for 
the furnace or boiler you are to install. This 
is very important and should be determined by 
someone who understands, and not left to 
chance. 

Take good care of the heating apparatus 
during the summer. After the fire is let out, 
clean all the old coal and ashes out of the 
furnace or boiler, clean the boiler flues with a 
brush, and brush off the inside of the doors and 
firepot. Take down the smoke-pipe, clean 
and put back; it is much safer where it be- 
longs and is ready for use in the fall. Leave 
the heater doors open and the damper open. 
Draw off a hot-water system as soon as you 
stop using it, and immediately refill it to 
stand full during the summer. Draw off a 
steam boiler in the same way, and refill to 
stand full for the summer. Do this drawing 
off and refilling as soon as the fire is out so that 
the dirt and particles of rust will not have 
settled at the bottom. 

Every heating system must be run with care 
and intelligence. Many perfectly good sys- 
tems are unsatisfactory because of ignorance, 
neglect or both. Take a lesson or two from 
the man who installs your work. Learn how 
to keep a clear bright fire, how to bank the 
fire at night, and bring it up quickly in the 
morning. You ought to know these things, 
even if you do not run your own heater. 
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Peterson’s 
Perfect 
Peonies 


Many years ago, when a boy, I had an 
ambition — an ambition still unsatisfied. 

I then planned that when I grew to be 
a man I would plant at least one peony in 
every garden in the world. 

I have since found this world to be much 
bigger than it seemed to me then, and while 
I have sold literally hundreds of thousands 
of pecny roots, I realize that there are still 
many flower lovers who do not really know 
and love the peony as I have known and 
loved it for over 40 years. 

And so that you may learn more of this 
flower and its marvelous development, I pub- 
lish annually a beautiful booklet entitled 


**The Flower Beautiful ’’ 


which you will find both interesting and help- 
ful. The 1919 edition is now ready and it’s 
yours for the asking. 

Remember, please, I not only GROW 
nothing but peonies and roses, but I DO 
nothing else. My entire time, the year round, 
is enthusiastically and exclusively devoted 
to these two flowers. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 





BOX 20 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





























HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
@ High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. 


On main line 
of motor travel. 4 Golf, tennis, saddle horses, concerts, 
and dancing. The most beautiful Summer and Au- 
tumn Resort in America. § June |4th to October 15th. 
Desirable cottages with hotel service 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 











SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
SUBSCRIBERS 


If vou have a friend to whom you think THE 
House BEAuTIFUL would particularly appeal, 
send us the name and address on a postal card, 
and we will mail a sample copy, entirely with- 
out charge. 

Address 
Dept. C, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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HAVE YOU;SETTLED DOWN? 





Are Youa 
Social Asset 
or a Social 


Is your idea of a regular evening the market page 
and the companionship of the family cat? Have you 
lost—on the road to success—the art of being amus- 
ing? Are you a wizard at outguessing the market, 
and a dub at handing a tea-cup? Does Wall Street hang 
on your lightest breath, but the debutantes dodge you 
at dinner? Now that you’ve made your killing, and 
can afford to have some fun—are you having any? 


Take a Flier in Gaiety Street 





You knew how to take a girl buggy-riding 
once. The principle’s the same on twelve 
cylinders. You kept up with the times when 
2:40 was the fast gait. You can do it again. 
The chassis of your mind is as good as ever. 
Isu’t the trouble simply that you are wearing 
an 1897-model tonneau? 

If you aren’t au courant of what people talk 
about today when they aren’t working— 

—if you don’t even know the names of the 
artists, musicians dancers, celebrities they ad- 
mire— 


—if you aren’t familiar with the fashions, 
gaieties, and crazes they adore— 


—if you’ve forgotten how to be a social asset, 
and hate to be a social liability— 


—just fill out, tear off, and mail the coupon 
below for 5 issues of Vanity Fair—six, if you 
mail the coupon now. It keeps you in touch 
with every new movement; with every new 
tendency; with every new sport; with every 
phase of social, intellectual, and artistic Amer- 
ican life. 


Five Issues of Vanity Fair for $1 


Six, if You Mail the Coupon Now 
Get into step! Tear off that coupon! 





VANITY FAIR, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


I want to go through life with my mind open; to keep my sympathies warm; to 
keep in touch with the newest and liveliest influences of modern life. Therefore, I 
Vanity Fair. I will remit $1 on 





want you to send me the next FIVE numbers « 
receipt of your bill (OR) my favorite dollar is i 
order is received in time, you will send me a « 
issue, making SIX issues in all. 


closed, I understand that if this 
omplimentary copy of the current 












POs ccccndactcudcowdcdesecetdccsicouccece oo eMRPOCE, ccc ccenccecsccssecescoecceencses 
Illustrations copyright by Vanity Fair 
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The Postal Zone Law makes necessar ditional postage charge of 15c west of the Mississtppi. 
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We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE OOo 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for SG: 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations, 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “‘a bird’s-eye view of the development of Styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 


“It was in Chicago many years ago,” says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
authority on historic furniture and antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.’ 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.50. The price of THE HOUSE 6 0 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $3.00. We offer the two In combination for $ ° 0 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 Mt. Vernon Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dreer’s 


Bulbs 


sus, Crocus, Lilies, etc., ete. 


Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, ete. 


den and conservatory. 


Henry A. Dreer, 





Reliable Spring-Blooming 


OQ NOT miss the joy of having a bed or bor- 
der of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this 

Fall as early as you can and success is certain. 
We import the very highest grades of the finest 
varieties and offer in our Autumn Catalogue 
splendid collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 


The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy 
Our Autumn 
Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable 
seeds, plants and bulbs for out-doors, window gar- 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine. 


714-16 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Have a “Fleur de Lis” Iris Garden 


Is there a little nook in your garden where you 
can rest and ‘‘chum’’ with the glorious flowers named 
after the Goddess of the Rainbow? ‘Truly, every 
color of the rainbow may be found in the hardy Iris, 
or Fleur de Lis, a flower whose fascinating beauty 
must have been meant to bring peace and rest to human- 
ity. Learn to know Irises at their best by planting 


Childs Select Named Fleur de Lis 


Like glowing velvet and scintillating precious 
jewels, Iris, in their season, eclipse in beauty every 
other flower in the hardy border. To enable you to 
know Iris as we love them, we offer postpaid, 

20 best named Garden Iris, all different, for $1.25 

10 best named Japan Iris, all different, for $1.25 

Both collections, with 3 Iris Pumila, for $2.25 

In superfine mixture, 20 Garden or 10 Japan, $1.00 

We grow acres of Irises, Peontes, Lilies and 
other hardy bulbs and plants for all planting. 

We also specialize in Hyacinths, Tulips, Reset: 
Crocus, Freesias, ete. Shrubs, Vines, Berries and winter 
flowering plants in great variety. Large Catalog Free. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, L.L., N. Y. 
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"Tike Colaalal Avohticemne T 
of Salem 


B 
FRANK COUSINS and PHIL M. RILEY 


N terms of the so-called Colonial style, 
our national building heritage, Salem 
affords the highest inspiration to archi- 
tects and home builders for modern adapta- 
tion. Salem presents perfect examples of 
the gable-roofed cabin or cottage, the many 
gabled Elizabethan house, and the adapta- 
tion from the French of Mansard to the 
square three-story structure. 

This book presents the best and most typi- 
cal examples of the period from 1628-1818, 
first preference being given to architectural 
excellence, 

Thus we have a complete survey of the 
Colonial period, whether expressed in mere 
detail of structure or houses as a whole. 
With nearly 250 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 8vo. Bound in three-quarters buck- 
ram, gilt top. Edition limtted to 900 copies. 

$8.00 net. 

LITTLE,BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
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VICK’S ano‘frora. GUIDE 
IT’S FREE SPECIAL AUTUMN EDITION write TODAY 


Full of valuable information about Vegetable, Farm, and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc., especially for fall planting—featuring 


FALL BULBS— Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, etc. 
HARDY PLANTS—Vines, Shrubs, Trees, etc. 


Send for your copy today before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y 























“THE SWISS CHALET IN AMERICA” 


Plans and Specifications. Postpaid $2.00. By 
FREDERICK EHRSAM, Architect, Reading, Pa. 














Changes of Address 


must reach this office by the 1oth of the month | 
to affect the forthcoming number. The old ad- | 
dress should be given as well as the new. 


} 





Subscription Department | 




















F you are planning to remodel or repair your 
house, we suggest that you first take advan- 
tage of the expert advice which we offer you 
through our READERS’ SERVICE— advice 
suited to your individual needs and problems. 
Let us help to solve your architectural perplex- 
ities — our service is free to our subscribers. 


READERS’ SERVICE 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 


BUILD NOW 


OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W-2:.WiLson 


Secretary 
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Some Books of Interest 


Fee our readers who want to go deeper 
into certain phases of architecture, decora- 
ting or gardening than we can possibly take 
them in the limited space of a magazine page, 
we have looked up and carefully examined a 
number of books which offer the best that 


has been written on these subjects. 


Every 


book has been approved by our Readers’ Ser- 
vice — which means that the information it 
contains is authoritative. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, will supply any of the books listed 


below on order. 


amount should be enclosed. 


House PLANNING AND BUILDING 


Title 


The Colonial Architecture 
of Salem 

Homemakers’ Questions 
and Answers 

The Colonial House 

Bungalows 

Modern Farm Buildings 

Concrete and Stucco 
Houses 

Low Cost Suburban 
Homes 

One Hundred Country 

J ouses 

The Honest House 


Reclaiming the Old House 
English House Design 
Making a Fireplace 
Making a Garage 

How to Study Architec- 


ture 
The Dutch Colonial House 
The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tecture 
Remodeled Farmhouses 
The Half-Timber House 
Architectural Styles for 
Country Houses 


Author 


Frank Cousins & Phil 
M. Riley 


Joseph Chandler 
Henry H. Saylor 
Alfred Hopkins 


Oswald C. Hering 
Richardson Wright 


Aymar Embury II 
uby Goodnow and 
Rayne Adams 
Charles Edward Hooper 
Ernest Willmott 
Henry H. Saylor 
A. Raymond Ellis 


Chas. H. Caffin 
Aymar Embury II 
Talbot F. Hamlin 
Mary H. Northend 
Allen W. Jackson 


Henry H. Saylor 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


The Art of Interior Deco- 


ration 

Handbook of Furniture 

ityles 

Modern American Period 
Furniture 

Jacobean Furniture 

The Tapestry Book 

The Oriental Rug Book 

Making Curtains and 
Hangings 

Making Built-in Furniture 

Making and Furnishing 
Outdoor Rooms and 
Porches 

Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings 

The Lighting Book 

Decorative Styles and 
Periods 

How to Know Period 
Styles 


Emily Burbank and 
Grace Wood 


Walter A. Dyer 

Dean and Peterson 
Helen Churchill Candee 
Helen Churchill Candee 
Mary Churchill Ripley 
Agnes Foster 

Abbott McClure 

H. D. Eberlein 


Mary H. Northend 
F. Laurent Godinez 


Helen Churchill Candee 
W. L. Kimmerle 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Table Decorations and 
Delicacies 

Nutrition of a Household 

The Efficient Kitchen 

Harper’s Household 
Handbook 

Care of a House 

Housekeepers’ Handy 
Book 

The Business of Home 
Management 

For the Comfort of the 
Family 


Hester Price 

E. and L. Brewster 
Georgie B. Child 
Clark 

Lucia M. Baxter 
Mary Pattison 


Josephine Story 


GARDENING 


Backyard Garden, The 

Design in Landscape 
Gardening 

Garden Ornament 

Outdoor Theatres 


The Well-Considered 


Garden 
Garden Steps 
Gardening for Little Girls 
The Backyard Garden 
Home Fruit Grower 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Under Glass 
Making Paths and Drive- 
ways 


Edward J. Farrington 


Root and Kelley 
Gertrude Jekyll 
Frank A. Waugh 


Mrs. Francis King 

Ernest Cobb 

Olive Hyde Foster 

Edward I. Farrington 
G. Kains 


William Turner 


C.H. Miller 


ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Home Crafts of Today and 
Yesterday 

Collectors’ Manual 

Old Pewter, Brass, Copper 
and Sheffield Plate 

Chats on English China 

Chats on Old Furniture 

Chats on Old Clocks 

The Old China Book 

Hand Woven Coverlets 


Florence Buchanan 
N. Hudson Moore 


N. Hudson Moore 
Arthur Hayden 
Arthur Hayden 
Arthur Hayden 
N. Hudson Moore 
Eliza Calvert Hall 


A check for the specified 


Price 


$8. 
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Send for our list of special combination 
offers of the above books with THE House 
BEAUTIFUL for one year. 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 186) 


apples should be put into storage. It is when 
the leaf-green has been replaced by the nor- 
mal ground-color of the variety but before the 
apple is really ripe. The test is to look at the 
part of the apple which has been receiving 
the least sunshine—for here as everywhere in 
the world of green plants the life process de- 
pends upon sunlight—and see that the leaf- 
green has practically disappeared. Then the 
fruit is readv to pick for storage. It is im- 
portant, however, to get the fruit into storage 
as soon as possible after picking. The longer 
it is exposed to ordinary temperatures the 
more likely it is to be injured by scald. 

These facts have an important bearing on 
saving apples and other fruits by ordinary 
cellar storage. They emphasize the necessity 
of picking over the trees more than once, 
taking each time those fruits which are in the 
right state of maturity. 


The Harvest Month 


EPTEMBER is the great harvest month in 
most home gardens. Fruits, flowers and 
vegetables need to be gathered for present 

use or future storage. In general, the root 
crops, especially beets, turnips and carrots, 
are to be pulled for table use when so young 
that no stringy fibres have had a chance to 
develop. 

Two little-known vegetables which are 
often condemned as worthless because not 
gathered soon enough are kohlrabi and vege- 
table marrow. The first soon takes on a 
woody condition if not gathered when small, 
and the second should be used before the 
fruits are two-thirds grown. Even the sum- 
mer squashes should be picked before the 
hardening shell indicates maturity. Melons, 
on the other hand, should ripen on the vines 
if possible, and thus get the full rich flavor 
too often lacking in those from the markets. 
The stem of the ripe melon almost separates 
itself. 

Every experienced gardener judges of the 
maturity of sweet corn by the blackening of 
the silk. Tomatoes are best when ripened 
on the vine, but when frost threatens it is well 
to pick off many of the larger ones, wrap in 
paper and place in an attic room. Or the 
vines may be pulled up and hung in a shed or 
storeroom. 

Winter squashes should be gathered before 
touched by frost. They should be piled in 
sheds or on sheltered porches where they will 
have a chance to ripen off without danger of 
freezing. Onions that are to be stored for winter 
should receive careful treatment. Pull or 
dig the bulbs when the tops ripen off. If the 
weather is fair, leave them on the ground to 
dry out thoroughly, covering at night to pre- 
vent freezing. The slatted onion-boxes to be 
obtained at the grocers are excellent for stor- 
ing the bulbs after they are dry. 

Many other helpful things may be done in 
the garden this month: Cut off close to the 
ground all canes of blackberries and rasp- 
berries that bore fruit this season. Destroy 
all weeds before they go to seed. Burn any- 
thing that may carry over insect pests or 
fungus spores. Destroy all cucumbers, mel- 
ons, squashes or pumpkins upon which striped 
and spotted beetles may be fattening up for 
their long winter fast. They are less likely 
to survive to another season if you thus 
shorten their rations. 
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In loveliness of 
form and color 
Peonies surpass 
most other peren- 
nials. 
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Farr’s Peonics 
tn the garden of 
Mr.and Mrs. 
A. H. Bailey, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 












FARR’S GOLD MEDAL PEONIES 


Awarded the gold medal of the American Peony Society at the annual 

exhibition in Cleveland, 1918; New York City, 1916; Chicago, 1914. 
PEONIES are the aristocrats of the hardy garden, yet are so democratic in their 
habits that they thrive and bloom in the humblest garden as well as when under the care of 


the expert. 


beauty from year to year. 


magazine when they send the order. 

Couronne d’Or (Cal.)............... .$0.75 

Felix Crousse (Cr.)................ 75 

Duke of Clarence (Kel.).......... 75 

Mme. de Verneville (Cr.) ..... ; 75 

Mme. Ducel (Mech.) ...... ; 75 
y 


Marechal Vaillant (Cal.)..... 


Few, if any, flowers give so great a return for so little care. 
are well established they form a permanent feature of the garden, increasing in value and 


When the plants 


In order that everyone may have a collection of extra choice Peonies, I have selected 
twelve varieties, which I offer at an extremely low price to those who will mention this 


Farr’s Special Collection ‘*C’’ 


Taleo Selected Peonies (regular price $9), for $7.75 


For those who wish an exceptionally fine collection without regard to price, I offer: 
Farr’s Royal Collection 


PRG ans cécccccceccss: : $1.50 
Baroness Schroeder ......... . 1.50 
Germaine Bigot (Des.) ......... . 2.50 
George Washington......... ; 1.50 
James Kelway (Kel.) .... 2.00 
Karl Rosenfield (Rcs.)........ 4.50 


Mame. Enaife Galle (Cr.) ..... 0. ccc cccncees - 00 
Mme. Crousse — rhein be eowad deen’ 75 
eS eee 75 
i556 wpm 0 Ciaeiand Boek desler 75 
Souvenir de PExposition ‘Universelle (Cal.)....  .75 
ee) eens - a 
yo eee . .$6.00 
Marguerite Gerard (Cr.) . . 1.50 
Mme. Auguste Dessert .......... . 2.50 4 
Rosa Bonheur (Des.) ........ i . 5.00 
Sarah Bernhardt (Lem.)........ 4.00 
Simonne Chevalier ....... a . 2.00 


Tusiee Roya! Peonies (regular price $34.50), for $. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Sescledthen 


will tell you all about Peonies and their cultivation, with descriptions of over 500 varieties; 
it is a book of 112 pages, with 13 full page colored illustrations and many photographic 


reproductions of the best plants and shrubs. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, 


125 Garfield Avenue, 


_ 


If you do not have a copy send for one today. 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


Waeeioinn, Funnngienetie 











Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots 
experience. 
Send today for Dingee * 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


DINGEE ROSES 


68 years’ 
No matter where you live, we guarantee safe delivery. 
* Guide to Rose Culture.”’ 


Box 972, West Grove, Pa. 





Lilies| : 


Fresh 
From 
Beds | 





Lilium. Auratum, a af 

dense, Grayi, HEN I, 

Elegans varieties. vitium 
ale. A fine new Hardy 

Lily from Chine Also the Rare Lilium 
Willmottiae and Sargentiae. Perennials, 
Shrubs and the Spring flowering Bulbs. 
Autumn supplement ready middleof August. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 














BUILD NOW 


I want to see Every American OQwn his Own Home 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR WB. w#son 


Secretary 








Tulips + Narcissi « Peonies - Irises 


TU ‘LIP, May-Flowering, all colors 
Darwin, allcolors . . 
Bouton d’Or, golden yellow : 
Caledonia, vivid orange-red . ‘ 
Wedding Veil, gray, flushed blue 
Kate Greenaway, lilac- white 
Clara Butt, richest pink ° 
White Queen, stately and dainty ‘ 
Farucombe Sanders, best red ° 
— Willmott, cream yellow 
bis {rs. Moon, tall rich yellow . e 
NARC., Poet. Pheasant’s Eye, late white 
a Poet. Grandifiorus, early white 
’ Biflorus, primrose- white, late 
John Bain, primrose-white, early 
Conspicuus, fine yellow 
. M. de Graaff, white, orange cup 
Sir WwW atkin, large yellow 
Price is per 100, postpaid. 25 of | a kind at 100 rate, provided order 
totals 100 or more. 
Peonies: 12, all different, ood assortment of colors, m 
tebe 42.08, park wey g ny selection, not 
Irises: Your selection, one or more of these varieties, while they last, 
Florentina, Flavescens, Kochii, Madame Chereau, Gazelle, Blue Sibe- 
rian, per bushel, $3.20, express not paid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 


Carterville, Mo. 


Ste wo 12 go 1o Hm me Go HoH HO HHT HB 
SSSSSSSSssysssesss 
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EXAMPLE OF ARTISs- 
TIC CARVING IN 
AMERICAN WALNUT. 


THIS BORDER IS A 
SKETCH ‘“‘FROM 
LIFE’* OF A FINE 


“The Cabinet-wood of the Elect’ 


ne Drawers That Slide 


(and slide easily) after 200 years of service. 


Try the drawers of an old piece of walnut 
furniture—no matter how old, nor of what grade 
of workmanship. They slide easily—if they are 
walnut. That is because walnut doesn’t shrink 
nor swell with the variations of temperature and 
humidity, and doesn’t warp nor twist nor misbe- 
have in any way— never a bit. 


The supreme beauty of walnut, in addition 
to the above qualities (and plus its “workability” 
and its “carvability”), accounts for the old-world 
supremacy of walnut as a cabinet-wood—and its 
price permits its use in every grade of furniture 
that the careful buyer is likely to ever consider. 


It will help you in your furniture buying to know 
_all about American Walnut. (The furniture man will respect 
your discrimination, and you may be sure he will honestly give 
you what you want. He knows the facts—andisglad that youdo.) 
Don’t fail to WRITE NOW for the WALNUT BOOK 
—edition de luxe —now in preparation, and which 
will come promptly(when completed ) with our compli- 
ments—and our confidence in your appreciation of it. 

N. B.—In the meantime, when looking for good furniture, ask 
for examples in AMERICAN WALNUT. And (if you find it 

necessary) do a little insisting—for your own sake. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 
Room 414, 115 Broadway, New York 


















































WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN THIS HOME? 


‘THE design for 

this little six 
room house won a 
prize and the working 
drawings are now on 
sale at the office of 








Tue House Beavti- 
FUL. The pictures 
here show one of these 
houses built from the 
plans at Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on 


eS —— request. 


| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mount Vernon St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Shrinkage of Interior Trim: Its 
Cause and Prevention 


By Lawrence V. Teesdale 


Architectural Assistani in Forest Products, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


T is very disheartening to the architect, on 
visiting a building a few months after it 

is completed, to find the interior trim shrink- 
ing, the glued and mitred joints pulling apart, 
the door panels showing unfinished areas, or 
the cracks in the floors opening up. These 
troubles are caused by moisture changes in 
the wood after it is in place. Insufficient kiln- 
drying, or the absorption of moisture following 
the removal of the wood from the kiln, make 
redrying and shrinking possible after the trim 
is in place in the building. If the cause and 
effect of moisture changes in wood were well 





The imperfectly seasoned cover molding pulled 
away from thoroughly dried half-round molding 
which did not shrink. 


understood and appreciated, such troubles as 
these might be avoided, or at least minimized. 
In the days before the War it was pos- 
sible for the mills to obtain thoroughly air- 
seasoned material that could be left in a 
hot box kiln until it was judged to be thor- 
oughly dry. Now, as there is comparatively 
little air-dry material in the market, the 
mills must use stock that ranges all the way 
from air-dry to green, and their drying prob- 
lems have become very important. Investi- 
gations made at the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory show that stock properly kiln- 
dried from green material will meet the most 
exacting requirements. However, green stock 
cannot be kiln-dried under the same condi- 
tions as air-dry stock, nor can it be dried in 
the same time. This makes it necessary to 
use kilns that are designed to handle green 
material and are under the supervision of a 
competent operator. If the wood has not 
been sufficiently dried for the purpose for 
which it is to be used, nothing can be done to 
keep it from shrinking and causing trouble. 
The first step in preventing shrinkage trou- 
bles is to obtain material that has been kiln- 
dried to the proper moisture content. This 
will vary from about ten per cent at the sea- 
shore or in damp climates to about five per 
cent in drier climates or where buildings are 
kept heated for several months during the 
year. The second step (and the one of im- 
mediate interest to the prospective builder) 
is to prevent the stock from reabsorbing 
moisture from the time it leaves the dry kiln 
until the painter has completed his work. 
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Flooring and lumber that are to be used for 
fine interior work should not be stored out- 
doors or in open sheds after kiln-drying, 
because they will absorb moisture from the 
atmosphere. Such stock should be stored in 
dry rooms at the mill. It should not be de- 
livered at a new building during damp weather, 
nor until the building is thoroughly dry. 

Unfinished wood will pick up moisture very 
rapidly from green brick, concrete, or plaster 
walls. It is usually customary in buildings 
that are being completed in late fall and winter 
to temporarily connect the radiators and keep 
the rooms warmed where the painters are at 
work. If this is done while the plasterers are 
working, it will assist in drying the plaster 
and provide dry storage for the trim when it 
is delivered. 

The wood should receive the filler or prim- 
ing coats at the mill if practicable; otherwise, 





Joints pulling apart. Typical example of the 
shrinkage which occurs when insufficiently kiln- 
dried material is used. 


immediately after being delivered at the build- 
ing. A stain, such as is used on close-grained 
woods, is not a filler, nor will it resist absorp- 
tion of moisture. In fact, water stains will add 
moisture to the wood and should only be used 
where oil or spirit stains will not produce the 
desired effects. When it is necessary to use 
water stains, the wood should be allowed to 
dry at least forty-eight hours before applying 
a coat of shellac or varnish. Finally, if an 
egg-shell finish is desired, heavy-bodied or 
gloss varnishes that can be rubbed should be 
used in preference to the usual flat or self- 
rubbing varnishes, which have but little pro- 
tective value. 

High-grade panel work and wainscoting 
against outside walls should always be back- 
painted; otherwise, the dampness absorbed 
from the walls through the unprotected back 
is very likely to cause buckling of the panels 
and later opening up of glued joints. 

The swelling and shrinking of doors usually 
requires the attention of a carpenter from time 
to time for weeks after the building is occupied. 
The fact that the top and bottom edges ofa 
door are practically always left unfinished is 
largely responsible for this trouble. The 
exposed ends of the vertical stiles are particu- 
larly troublesone, since wood picks up or 
gives off moisture more rapidly through sur- 
faces cut across the grain than through those 
parallel to the grain. It is imperative that the 
top and bottom edges of all doors be protected 
by paint or varnish and, if it is necessary to 
refit the door after it is hung, the freshly 
exposed surface should be refinished at once. 
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Announcing 


THE LUNKEN 
nit- 
indow 


HE LUNKEN UNIT-WINDOW is “something 

new,” but so completely developed that every re- 
quisite in window construction that you have so often 
and so long desired is there to meet your most am- 
bitious expectations. 


With it you may use the entire window area for ventilation in 
Summer, at the same time screening the window from top to bottom. 











/ 
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—— 
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When it comes time to put 
away the fly-screens for the 
Winter, you simply push them 
up out of the way, securing 
them snug and warm and dry 
until they are needed again, 
when they are ready, instantly. 








The Lunken U nit-Window comes com- 
pletely assembled, its frame forming 
the shipping case. The window sash 
and fly-screens are securely held in the 
box. The sash-cord is in place over 
the sash pulleys. The sash weights 
are held against damage. The weather- 
Stripping and sill are all protected. 


In zero weather, scientific 
weather-stripping bars out the 
cold blast and keeps in the house the warm air needed for health 
and comfort. 

Top, bottom or center ventilation may be secured by locking the 
windows with safety catch in the appropriate position. 

Cleaning the windows is made easier than ever before. No more 
reaching and straining; no more sitting on the window sill; no more 
exposure to health, nerves and limbs. 

Just think of it, Mr. and Mrs. Home-Builder— 100 per cent 
ventilation in Summer, no air leakage in Winter; no more taking 
down, storing and putting up of fly-screens; no deterioration; no 
repairing; no more discomfort and danger in cleaning. An incom- 
parably better window for your home. 














All that the builder has to do is to set 
the Lunken Unit-Windows in the win- 
dow openings of the new building, 
apply the plaster, trim and finish, and 
the windows are ready for use. 





There's a great deal more about Lunken Unit-Windows you 
ought to know. Ask your architect, or if you want to post 
yourself, our catalog will be sent, gladly, for the asking. 








Van Rensselaer Lansingh, President 
THE LUNKEN WINDOW COMPANY 
UNIT-WINDOWS 
Executive Offices and Works: 4028 Cherry Street 
C. i: 3 Se ee Pe ae ee + Zs ie 2 ee 














NEW LANTERN SLIDES 


Have just been prepared by the Readers’ Service for the special benefit of all who are 
genuinely interested in home building. This series of 50 slides, entitled 


‘* Building a House’’ 


is a pictorial demonstration of an actual building process, from the digging of the cellar to the last coat of 
paint. The accompanying lecture, which is instructive without being technical, explains those significant 
details of the construction process which enable the prospective home builder to talk intelligently with his 


architect or contractor. Write to the Readers’ Service for full particulars and rental rates. 





READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MASs. 
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‘It’s this trap, Joe, that malkes 


my heating system O. K.! 


ILKS will no longer accept noisy, leaky, half-hot steam 

radiators as a necessary nuisance. They know now 

ean one. that poor circulation of the steam causes the trouble— 
able business forheat- and that steam cannot flow freely when radiators are 


ing contractors in - 
towns of less than Clogged with air and water. 


teenie This lesson has been learned by thousands of home owners, man- 
agers of industrial plants, public institutions and office buildings, 
including the Woolworth Building. All of them swear by the 
Dunham Radiator Trap—a simple little device that automatically 
removes the troublesome air and water from steam heating systems. 
The Dunham Radiator Valve is another valuable feature of 


UNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


This valve has no packing to wear out; cannot leak; opens or closes fully with seven-eighths 
of a turn; is conveniently placed at the top of the radiator. 


Dunham Heating Service makes existing steam heating systems give more heating comfort per 
ton of coal, plans new systems in cooperation with architects and heating contractors—and, on request, 
inspects installations to be sure they are giving entire satisfaction, 
You will want to learn more about this valuable feature. 





Dunham 
Everyone who wants to keep warm this winter should have the Radiator 
booklet “‘The Story of Dunham Heating”. If you rent, send the Trap 
booklet to your landlord. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 cities in 
United States and Canada | 


Factories: 






































They shi ah be DUNHAMIZED 





Toronto, Canada 
es [ Noisy, half hot radiators waste heat 














The Comforts of Home 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 
If you want amusement and many a chuckle here is a book 
brimful of humorous situations. 
An excellent book to read aloud. 
75 cents, postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $................ eee copies of THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 
ee eR Ee ANT, On eR ee PT RE ee ee” SE ae EER ce te meal Oe LE 
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The New House versus the Old 
By Louise C. Jones 


HEN we began to plan our new home, 

we started on the principle that a warn- 
ing is as good as an example, and determined 
to make it the exact opposite of the old one. 

Instead of a long, narrow hall extending 
the length of the house (which we named “‘the 
rope walk”), we had a square vestibule with 
window-seat, built-in hat-rack, and closet for 
overcoats. 

Instead of a blank wall above the kitchen 
sink, we have a window that looks upon a bed 
of bright flowers, and beyond that the street, 
where there is always something to see while 
we wash dishes. Instead of having the cook- 
stove in one room and the sink and kitchen 
cupboards in another, thus making constant 
trips from one to the other necessary when 
getting a meal, we have them so close together 
that we can turn around, like a whirling 
dervish, and touch the gas-range, the sink, 
the molding-board and the pantry door, with 
our outstretched hands. 

Instead of carpets tacked down, we have 
hardwood floors and rugs; while a vacuum 
cleaner and oil-mops take the place of the 
broom and dustpan. In place of the stoves 
which were our reliance for warmth in cold 
weather, but which left the hall and several 
rooms cold, we have a furnace in the base- 
ment which provides a genial temperature all 
over the house. 

The old house, though large, had not enough 
closets, and things were continually encroach- 
ing where they did not belong. Law books 
invaded the china-closet, and usurped half of 
the shelf space. For lack of a medicine closet 
in the bathroom, bottles of various contents 
crowded the top shelf of the pantry, or were 
put down in the basement with the canned 
fruit. There was no provision made for stor- 
ing away blankets and extra bedding; so 
these were kept in boxes in the dimly lighted 
attic, and the piece we were looking for seemed 
always to be at the bottom of the pile. Spare 
clothing was hung from the rafters, protected 
from the dust by old aprons or well-worn 
sheets. Books, for which there was no space 
below stairs, were also kept in the attic, and 
generally the box must be emptied before the 
desired volume was found. 

With all these facts in mind, it is no wonder 
that our instructions to the architect who 
designed our new house were, ‘“‘Give us clos- 
ets, plenty of closets, and then some.” He 
followed directions, and now we rejoice in a 
place for everything. For example, off the 
lawyer’s ‘‘den,” is a deep closet with many 
shelves, already filled with books and papers; 
in the living-room are built-in book-cases with 
glass doors; the dining-room closet contains 
the extra table leaves, the vacuum cleaner, the 
carpet sweepter, flower-vases not in use, etc. 

There are enclosed kitchen cupboards for 
ordinary dishes, cooking utensils, and an 
extra one for miscellaneous articles. There 
is a closet opening off each bedroom, an 
extra one in the hall upstairs, besides a large 
one expressly for bedding, and a trunk room 
eight feet by ten. 

Through careful planning, and an efficient 
architect, we have just the home we dreamed 
of for many years, and can wait with patience 
the growth of the vines and shrubs we have 
planted, the lawn, flowers and trees—all the 
mellowing influences of time, and the hallowed 
associations of passing years. 
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Builtfor Mrs. Mary 
T. Thompson at 
Watch Hill, R. I. 
Grosvenor Altter- 
bury, Architect; 
John A. Tompkins, 
Associated. 





The roof color of 


the Thompson 
home is gray with 
just a_ suggestion 


of green to tone with 
the soft light gray 
of the local stone. 


East or West Which Will It Be? 


The July House Beautiful was the Western Number—The House Beautiful for August will be the Eastern Number 


HIS month we took a quick airplane flight over the West- 
| ern States, stopping here and there to see some of the 
most delightful spots of the country —a few of the most 
attractive homes. The airplane has changed its course and will 
now take you over the Eastern States. There will be frequent 
stops—long enough for you to wander over the grounds and 
study the interiors of some of the best houses to be found east 
of the Mississippi. The first stop will be Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island. You will enjoy studying the home built by Gros- 
venor Atterbury and John A. Tomp- 
kins, one view of which is shown 
above. Probably you will not want 
to leave to fly down to Baltimore, 
but it will be well worth your 
while if you enjoy strolling around 
old streets and stopping here and 
there to admire old doorways. 
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One of the fine old reside 
ton, South Carolina. 


Gentlemen: 





to be sent to 


Name .. 





Street. 


Like old furniture, these doorways in 
Baltimore are often tucked away in the 
most obscure and forgotten corners. 
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Built by Gov. Thomas Bennett. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $3.00* for fifteen months’ subscription OR 
$1.00** for five months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


*' Foreign postage, 45c extra; Canadian postage, 20c extra. 


Two-family houses in Garden City, Long Island; real old 
New England halls in Massachusetts; a marble house built 
from local material in Brandon, Vermont; wonderful old 
residences in Charleston, South Carolina; one of Alfred 
Hopkins’ houses in Hartsdale, New York; the famous old 
Capen house at Topsfield, Massachusetts; flower gardens 
laid out for the New England climate; a little studio in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, where one of Harvard’s professors goes 
for new inspiration during the summer months; a remo- 
deled Colonial house in Gladwyne, 
Pennsylvania; the summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Satterlee 
in Maine — these are some of 
the attractions we would men- 
tion if we were publishing a 
pamphlet telling of the Blue 
Sky Trip from Coast to Coast. 


nces to be found in Charles- 








A perfect little Colonial doorway just 
east of Charles Street. Building now 


H.B. 7-19 used as real estate office. 


See 
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Reproduced from an original painting in oil, showing 


the estate of Mr. J. Ogden A . The treatment ; j V 
of the trees on this beautiful estate was entrusted to the HAT isthe money value of your fine big trees? No ordinary amount would tempt 


demonstrative skill of Davey Tree Surgeons you to part with them. Were it necessary, you would gladly pay any reasonable 
sum to replace them—if this could be done. They are highly valuable of themselves. 
‘ Locating your house among them and building your estate around them automatically 

Among prominent persons and places served by Davey He : 
Tree Surgeons are: multiplies their value. Of course, you cannot afford to lose them. Therefore, of course, 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT Pray, then, do not wait until disease and decay have made the saving of some priceless. 


E. T. STOTESBURY tree or trees impossible. Disease causes decay, and disease, once it starts, can be checked 

ISAAC N. SELIGMAN only by the skill of the real Tree Surgeon. It works incessantly — progressively — while 

MRS. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND the leaves are still green and the outward appearance of health does not yet tell the story 

MRS. J. W. PEPPER of premature destruction. 

HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 

THE WHITE HOUSE For the treatment of your priceless trees, you will want Tree Surgeons of demonstrated 
skill and established responsibility, whose very record warrants your full faith. Davey 
Tree Surgeons have back of them many years of public service, methods of proved value, 
thorough training, and an organization of recognized stability. These master Tree 
Surgeons, who have satisfied the most exacting clientele in America, will fulfill your 
highest expectations of both finished skill and honest service. A careful examination of 
your trees will be made by appointment. 


you cannot afford to neglect them. 


JOHN DAVEY > hk 

Father of Tree Surgery * THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 407 Elm St. Kent, Ohio 
Branch Offices with telephone connections : New York City, 225 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, 814- 
816 Westminster Bldg.; and Philadelphia, 2017 Land Title Bldg. Write nearest office 
Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding eng ingfield, Lenox, Newport, Hartford, Stamford, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, Montclair, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee. Canadian address: 
252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 



















